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THE SAILORS’ MAGAZINE AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND. 


THE SatLors’ MAGAZINE AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND, a monthly pamphlet of 
thirty-two pages, will contain the proceedings of the American Seamen’s Friend 
Society, and its Branches and Auxiliaries, with notices of the labors of local in- 
devendent Societies, in behalf of Seamen. It will aim to present a general view 
of the history, nature, progress and wants of the S#AMEN’s CAUSE, com- 


mending it earnestly to the sympathies, the prayers and the benefactions of all 
Christian people~ - 


It is designed also to furnish interesting reading matter for Seamen, especially 
such as will tend to their spiritual edification. Important notices to Marmers, 
memoranda of disasters, deaths, &c,, will be given. It will contain correspon- 
dence and articles from our Foreign Chaplains, and of Chaplains and friends of 
the cause at home. No field at this time presents more ample material for an 
interesting periodical To single subscribers $1 a year, invariably in advance. 
It will be furnished Life Directors and Life Members gratuitously, wpon an 
annual request for the same. PosTAGE in advance—quarterly, at the office of 
delivery—within the United States, twelve cents a year. 


THE SEAMEN’S FRIEND 


Is also issued as an eight page monthly tract adapted to Seamen, and gratui- 
tously distributed among them. It is furnished Auxiliary Societies for this 
use, at the rate of one dollar per hundred- 


THE LIFE BOAT, 


This little sheet, published monthly, will contain brief anecdotes, incidents, 
and facts relating to Sea Libraries, 


Any Sabbath-School that will send us $20, for a loan library, shall have fifty 
copies gratis, monthly, for one year, with the postage prepaid by the Society. 


In making remittances for subscriptions, always procure a draft on New York 
; x ; or a Post 
Ofice Money Order, if possible. Where neither of these can be procured, send the mone but 
always in @ REGISTERED letter. The registration fee has veen reduced to fifteen cents, and the 


present registration system has been f horiti i 
PYOECEHUN agaist losees by Tint ound by the postal authorities to be virtually an absolute 


Al i i 
req neataniia le Ro. 1 Postmasters are obliged to register letters whenever 
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4 _ FORTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY. 


_ The Forty-sixth Annual Meeting of the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND 
Socrery was held in the Chapel of the Sartor’s Homn, 190 Cherry 
' Street, Monday May 11, 1874, at 2 o’clock p.m., RicHarD P. Buck, 
_ Esq,, President, occupying the chair. ; 


After an opening prayer the minutes of the last meeting were read 
_ and approved, and the Annual Report of the Trustees was submitted 
and referred to a Special Committee for printing. 
The following abstract was presented : 


FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


3 ~ (ABSTRACT.) 
The work of the Socrery during the year ending May Ist, 1874, has been 
prosecuted in all its departments, without any serious interruption, and with 
- gratifying results. 
 Forry-Five Cuapratns, Mrsstonarres, Corporteurs and others have been aid- 
ed (wholly or in part) from its treasury, and are mostly under re-appointment, 
only such changes having been made as were rendered necessary by commercial 
causes and the natural enlargement of the work incident to its past success. These 
devoted men, in the chief seaports of this and foreign countries, have sought the 
welfare of seamen in manifold and effective labors, ppeaching the gospel to them 
in Bethels and on ship-board, visiting them in the forecastle and in hospitals, 
circulating the scriptures, &c., and in every possible way befriending them, with 
reference to their temporal and spiritual good. 
The usefulness of these labors is attested in the fact, that during the past year 
an unusual number of sailors are known to have been reformed, while others have 
gone to sea from almost every station more or less religiously impressed. 


/ 
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Lrprary Worx.—The number of libraries sent out during the year is EIGHT 
HUNDRED AND FoRTY-FouR, (of which, three hundred and eighty-eight were 
new, and four hundred and fifty-six refitted), on vessels carrying 11,929 men ; 
making the total number sent out since the work was inaugurated sixteen years 
ago, FOUR THOUSAND SEVEN HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-THRED, containing at least 
208,000 volumes, and accessible in their frequent re-shipments to 202,000 men. 
The whole number of libraries shipped in the U.S. Nayy is EIGHT HUNDRED AND 
TWENTY-EIGHT, accessible at different times to 94,435 men. In assisting disci- 
pline on ship-board, in cheering his desolate life, in elevating the Sailor’s charac- 
ter, in improving his morals, and fitting him for heaven, the r1BRARY woRK of 
* the Society is an incalculable good. Over EIGHT HUNDRED HOPEFUL CONVER- — 
SIONS AT sEA are reported as having occurred in connection with this single 
agency. “In time (says a sea captain, commenting upon it) you will raise a 
generation of reading sailors.” He might also have said a generation of christian _ 
sailors. 


It is an honorable tribute to the usefulness of its LIBRARY WoRK, that the 
CounTEss or ABERDEEN has recently sought to extend it by sending to the 
Society, from Scotland, a generous donation in memory of her son, the Haru or 
ABERDEEN, himself a sailor, and lost at sea, January, 1870. | 


Tuer Sarttor’s Home, 190 Cherry Street, maintains its place in the favor of 
sea-faring men, and is managed with single reference to their comfort and good. . 
A Misssionary who has boarded there for the past seven years, says in regard to 
it: “I have followed the sea for nearly thirty years of my life, and have been _ 
all over the world as a sailor, and I do not know where there is a boarding-house 
for seamen, that will compare with it for general comfort and excellence.” 


The Homer, during the past year, has accommodated 2,616 boarders. These 
temporarily deposited with the Superintendent, $42,722, of which amount, 
$23,600 were sent to relatives and friends, $6,165 were placed to their credit in 
the Savings Bank, and the balance returned to the depositors. 


Relief has been frequently and liberally furnished to shipwrecked and destitute 
seamen, and many have found at the Homn, more than rest to their physical 
weariness, even the proffered peace of God, through faith in the sinner’s Friend. 


Family worship, (with a weekly prayer-meeting and a Bible class, ) has been 
regularly maintained in the chapel of the Institution, and the resident Mission- 
ary is greatly encouraged in his efforts. 


The whole number of boarders since the Home was established, in 1842, is 
85,422. 


MonTHLY Pusrications.—The various issues of the Society seem to be ap- 
proved for the uses intended. It has published during the past year, 78,500 
copies of the Macazrinx, and for gratuitous distribution among seamen, in all, 
22,500 copies of the Sxamen’s Frrenp, and 440,000 copies of the Lire Boat, 
for the use of Sabbath Schools throughout the land. Allowing an average of 
but six to each of these, the American Seamen’s Frrenp Sociery has in this 
way been presented to the attention of over three millions of readers. 
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Avxit1ariEs.—The local Societies, auxiliary to this, have raised for the Sea- 


-men’s Cause during the year past, $7,455,483. Some of these Societies are at 
_ present engaged in enlarging and improving their Homes and Bethels, and appro- 


priations have been made in their aid. 
An auxiliary has recently been organized among the Scandinavians in New 
Orleans, which starts out on its work with vigor and hope of usefulness. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—The report acknowledges the commendatory action of 
various ecclesiastical bpdies during the past year. Also, generous grants from 
the American Bible and Tract Societies, and the Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation, and others. Also the kindness of Prof. Bun, of the New York Univer- 
sity, in making the astronomical calculations, which have greatly added to the 
value of the Macazine: also special donations for the widows of sailors, and a 


_ trust, the income of which is to be annually used for the benefit of the gradua- 
ting class at che U. S. Naval Academy, at Annapolis. 


lt also acknowledges the gift of a beautifully wrought and valuable gold 
medal originally presented to the mate of the vessel that took off the passengers 
from the S. S. San Francisco, wrecked in December, 1853. The widow of that 


heroic and honored sailor, having been compelled to part with the medal, it has 


been purchased by a christian merchant of our city, at a generous price, and sent 


_, to us with a note from which we make the following extract, viz.: “I beg your 
Society to accept and place it in its archives, asa pleasant memento of a noble 


act of one of that useful and honorable class of our fellow citizens, in whom your 


_ Society is so specially interested.” 


And, as above all things else, the report acknowledges the goodness of God in 


sparing the lives and prospering the work of those who in,its several depart- 


_ ments and in their various fields of labor, have sought to promote the objects of 


the Society. 
Oxzituary.—The report makes mention of the decease of the Rev. Dr. Ferris, 


for many years in the Board of Directors, and at the time of his death one of 
_ the honored Vice-Presidents of the Society. E. W. Cuester, Esq., for many 


years a valued counsellor and member of the Board of Trustees, died May 18, 
1873 ; and quite recently, May 9th, 1874, Captain Francis M. FRencu, also an 


‘esteemed member of the Board of Trustees. 


Finances.—The total receipts of the Society from all sources for the year end- 


ing May 1, 1874, were $69,931,19. 


Ninety six persons during the past year, by special donation to that end of $30 — 
each, have been constituted Life Members, and by the donation of $100 each two 


‘have been made Life Directors of the Society. 


After remarks by various members of the Society as to the work of 


the year and the encouraging prospects for the future, the election of 
Trustees for three years took place, resulting in the choice of the fol- 


lowing persons: Capt. N. Briaas, Rev. Lrvi 8S. Weep, D. D.; Rev. 
J. E. Rocxwett, D. D.; Enos N. Tart, JAMES W. ELWweE.t, Rev. W. 


M. Taytor, D. D.; Francis MorAN, and Moses 8. Bracu. 
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On motion of the Rev. Dr. HALL, the thanks of the Society were | 
extended to the Church of the Holy Trinity and its Rector, the 
Rev. 8. H. Tyna, Jr., D. D., for courtesy extended on Sunday evening, — 


the occasion of the Annual Sermon; also to the Rev. M. R. VINCENT, _ 


D. D., for his able discourse at that time, a copy of which was request- | 
ed for publication. : 

At the conclusion of the regular meeting, a session of the Board of 
Trustees was called for the election of officers for the ensuing year. 
The result was as follows: 


President—RICHARD P. BUCK, Esa. 


Vice- Presidents : 


Capt. NATHANIEL Briaas, J.D. VERMILYE, Esq., / 


ALPHEUS Harpy, Esq., Rev. STEPHEN H. Tyne, Jr., D. D., 

Wa. H. ASPINWALL, Esq., CHARLES N. Taxusor, Esq,, 

Hon. Wau. A. BUCKINGHAM, — Rev. Epwarp 8. JANES, D. D., 

THos. W. WILLIAMS, Esq., J. W. STANTON, Esq., 

Rev. JoHN Hatt, D. D., Rear-Admiral MELANCTHON SMITH, 

Rev. GEORGE L. PRENTIsS, D. D., United States Navy, 

JAMES Brown, Esq., JOHN C. GREEN, Esq., 

J. CARTER, BRowN, Esq., Rear-Admiral S1LAs H. StRINGHAM, 

Hon. Grorcr M.*RoBEson, United States Navy, 
Secretary of the Navy. RoBeERT H. Ivzs, Esq. 


Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer : 


Rev. SAMUEL H. HALL, D. D. 


Chaplaincy Committee—Messrs. SPAULDING, Loomis, WEED, and 
TAYLOR. 


Publication Committee—Messrs. RocKWELL, INGLIS, and BEACH. 
Home Commitiee—Messrs. Ropes, MATHEWS, and BrIGGs. 


Executive and Hinance Committee—Messrs. GRAY, ELWELL, Moran, 
and DUNCAN. 


Auditing Committee—Messrs. GILLESPIE and McKENZIE. 


Messrs. JouN Dwicut, JouN W. MASON, and the Rev. CHARLES H. 
Hau, D.D, of the Church of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, were elected 
to fill vacancies in the Board of Trustees. 


L. P. HupBARp, Esq., was also re-elected Financial Agent, 
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GOD’S WAY IN THE SEA. 


A DISCOURSE PREACHED BEFORE THE AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND 
SOCIETY, IN THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY, NEW YORK, 
SABBATH EVENING, May 10TH, 1874. 


By Rey. M. R. VINCENT, D. D., PASTOR OF THE CHURCH OF THE COVENANT. 


(REQUESTED FOR PUBLICATION.) 


PSALM Ixxyii, 19: ‘‘ Thy way is in the sea, and thy path in the great waters, and thy foot- 


steps are not known.” 


The way of God in the sea is one of those facts which have grown in 
significance with the advance of time and knowledge. What was ori- 
ginally a pcetic superstition has become a truth of science and of re- 
ligion. In an early age, God in the sea is Neptune, driving his steeds 


over the waves, Holus letting loose his winds upon devoted ships, and 


Proteus shepherding his motley flock of seals. 

To-day, God in the sea means the reign of law all over this apparent 
waste ; the circling of hurricanes round divinely appointed centres; the 
flow of currents in orderly lines; the nicely adjusted alternations of 


_ winds and tides; the gradation of densities and temperatures. No 


longer the abyss of nameless horrors which it seemed to the ignorance 


- and superstition of a primitive time, terror has given place to admira- 


tion, as men have discovered in it a museum of Divine skill and a vast 


~~ fountain of healing. 


But God has also a way in the séa, towards the great moral ends of | 


his kingdom. The God of the sanctuary is coupled with the God of the 


sea in this psalm, and the connexion is neither arbitrary nor unnatural. 
The journey of Israel through the sea to the sanctuary, is a type of 


; .God’s movement in the history of his kingdom. In other words, the 


sea, and the followers of the sea, play an important part in the advance 
of the kingdom of Christ: and this truth, with its practical inferences, 
shall form-the subject of our discussion on this anniversary occasion 
as being the truth on which the whole work of this SEAMEN’s FrrEND 
Society is based. 

One or two general truths, however, are to be borne in mind as pre- 
liminary to the illustration of this topic. 

In the first place, a way in the sea is,a mysterious way; and mystery 
must b@ accepted es one of the inevitable elements of God’s work in | 


_ the redemption of the human race. That redemptive work does not 


proceed upon human principles, nor by human methods. His ways are 
not our ways, nor are his thoughts our thoughts. This principle once 


frankly accepted, we shall not be startled by the assertion that the 
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kingdom of God syncete toward its consummation under many forms 
which are not distinctively religious: forms, indeed, which seem rather 
to represent men’s selfishness, and pride, and lust for gain, than their 
desire that the world should be one in Christ. And, therefore, in this 
view of the case, the history of the Kingdom of God is a succession of 
surprises. Looking back along its course, we see throngs of influences 
which we never dreamed could have the remotest connexion with a re- 
ligious movement, developing the character of motors. 

Our eyes need to be opened to this fact. In the popular view of the 
progress of Christ’s kingdom, religious agencies,—churches, missions, 
Sabbath schools and benevolent societies, occupy the prominent place ; 
and rightly enough, perhaps, if we shall not lose out of sight the im- 
mense number and variety of forces which are codperating with these, 
and preparing the way for them. Limiting our outlook to the results of 
these, looking for the measure of progress only in the statistical tables 
of the churches, we reach a result which falls very far below the mighty 
and joyful truth. And this is not only a mistake in theory, but one 
which carries with it grave practical evils. It issues in forgetfulness of 
the truth that “the kingdom of God cometh not with observation ; ” 
and sets good men looking “here and there” with clouded brows and 
anxious hearts, because they cannot trace God’s victorious footsteps ; 
and makes them fail to utilize scores of potent instrumentalities lying ~ 
at their very doors, and which only want a direction given by christian 
energy to become forces in christian evangelization. - 

In illustration of this truth let us take a single law, the law of con- 
tact. It is a law of Christian progress. The leaven must be put into 
the lump before the lump can be leavened; but of that presently. Let 
us be content to regard it now as a familiar law of civilization and of 
natural development. Thus, then we say, not only that the kingdom 
of God is to come through the contact of Christianity with paganism, 
but that the bringing together by commerce, or by conquest, or by di- — 
plomacy, of men of different climates, languages, habits, religions, apart 
from any direct religious influence exerted, is a force in the propaga- 
tion of the gospel. The result is forwarded by the contact of two heath- 
en Civilizations, or of two Christian civilizations, as well as by the contact 
of one with the other. Everything which unites men for material ends, 
unites them in the order of God’s providence for higher ends. Rome’s em- 
perors little thought, when they were building those splendid highways 
to bind their remotest provinces to the mother city, that they were 
paving the way for Paul and Silas and Barnabas and Peter, the men 
whom they scourged and imprisoned and beheaded, as well as for their 
proconsuls and armies. It is along Roman roads that Christian scholars 
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to-day explore the desolate land of Moab for confirmations of their 
faith. Thousands rush to the newly discovered gold mines of Califor- 


nia, and a new empire springs up as by magic, and Pacific railroads 
- are built, and China sends over her swarms to wield the pickaxe and 


spade, and to weave themselves into the new communities of the West ; 
and we say it means American enterprise and Chinese greed, and per- 
haps overlook the fact that the youngest, freshest, most plastic element 


of Christian civilization is thus thrown forward to the very border of 


the pagan East, and that where, with weary years of toil, mission en- 
terprise has succeeded in establishing here and there a point of contact 


_ with heathenism, God, as it were in a day, exposes whole surfaces to 


.each other. Men think of little beside the stock when they build the 


- railway, but something besides freight and passengers goes over the 


rails. Insensibly to themselves, men interchange something besides 


money and the talk of trade when they meet each other from distant 
points. Over these physical bonds as on bridges, God sends to and fro 
the influences which modify men’s local prejudices, which increase 
their mutual respect and charity, which broaden and elevate their views 
of business, which make it easier to combine them in moral and 
religious enterprises. Through this physical contact the best results 
of civilization no less than the worst, pass into the body of heathenism, 


silently to work and engender higher necessities, and prepare the 
_ way for more direct influences. It is a great point in the interest 
--of the gospel, no less than in that of trade, when men cease to 
_ regard each other as natural enemies, and learn that each has some- 


thing good which the other has not. It is something when a savage 
finds out, through intercourse with civilized men, a better way of doing 
some mechanical work than his own. An American axe, when it falls 
into his hands, clears away something beside the primeval forest. When 
the fellah on the Nile bank has seen a European railway, he is a better 
sulaject for the gospel because of that fact. It is a break into his leth- 
argy ; a quickening breath from a region which Christian ideas have 
permeated. These are but hints of an immense range of facts show- — 
ing that God turns this law of contact in all its phases, to his own uses ; 
makes the fusions of heathen faiths contribute to the coming Christian 
faith; makes the coral insects build him an island for a pier of his 
bridge between the nations; makes the ocean cable and the ship canal 
ministers of holier ends than their projectors dreamed; builds the 
spiritual on the natural, the heawenly on the earthly. 
You readily perceive how God's way in the sea runs parallel with 
this line of thought. From being the great separator, the most formid- 
able obstacle to human intercourse, all its natural terrors enhanced by 
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the fictions of superstitious ignorance, the sea has come to be the great 
medium of contact between the nations of the earth; its highways 
mapped, its terrible forces utilized or overcome. A voyage round the 
globe, which once made him who achieved it a hero, is now many 4 
school-girl’s pleasure excursion. The time is within the memory of. 
some of you, when a visit to Europe, which now is part of a liberal edu- 
cation, was a mark of distinction ; and he must be short sighted indeed 
who can see in this change nothing beyond a gain to culture and to 
commerce; who cannot discern in this bringing together of the ends 
of the earth a grand factor of the result expressed in the familiar hymn, 
“From North to South the princes meet 
To pay their homage at his feet, 
While Western Empires own their Lord, 
And savage tribes attend His word.” 

Have you ever thought how the nations which played the principal 
part in the early historic movement of Christ’s kingdom ranged them- 
selves along the sea, and along one sea? Dr. Johnson used to say, “the 
great object of traveling is to see the shores of the Mediterranean. On 
those shores were the four great empires of the world. All our religion, — 
almost all our law, almost all our arts, almost all that sets us above sav- 
ages has come to us from the shores of the Mediterranean.” The 
Hebrew civilization begins its movement from the heart of Mesopotamia, _ 
and goes round by Egypt into Palestine with its long sea front, where 
old Tyre had already heard the dash of the sea for three centuries, and 
where her shipmen were forthcoming to bring cedar and gold by and 
by for the house of the Lord. The same sea throbs round the islands 
of the Greek Archipelago, and sends its bracing airs through the 
valleys of the Peloponnesus, and creeps lovingly to the feet of that 
height where Athens 


“ Gleams with its crest of columns, on the will 
Of man, as on a mount of diamond set.” 


East and West stream out along that tide the glad influences of that 
‘land of art and song, to Asia on the one hand, to Sicily and Marseilles on 
the other, and South to the low, sandy African coast where Alexandria’s 
Pharos beams to guide trader and philosopher to her libraries and her 
marts. Carthage builds her ships, and Rome grows into universal em- 
pire within sound of the same waters which the furious Xerxes whipped, 
and on which Hiram floated his rafts for Solomon’s builders. Was it 
without a purpose, think you, that all these centres of trade and reli- 
gion and learning and art and politics, were not scattered along a vast 
seaboard like that of our Atlantic States, but grouped round an inland 
sea, where, even with the imperfect shipping of those early days, Asiat- 
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ic luxury and Grecian art and philosophy, and Hebrew devotion, and 
? Roman law and military prowess, might interchange their influences, 
_ and make straight a pathway for ourGod? No. Alexander, and the Greek 
- tongue spread by his conquest from the sea to the farthont East, Roman 
literati studying Greek in Athens, the Septuagint version of the Scrip-, 
_ tures, Paul the product of the three great civilizations, Judea and 
j Rome in contact, Hebrew inspiration and Greek philosophy in fusion 

_ at Alexandria, all these have something to tell us of the plan which God 
_ was working out through all those long centuries by the sea side. 

It is now perfectly evident that the instrwments of this contact of 
_ nations have a special claim upon the attention of the church. The sailor 
-is the shuttle which plies across the warp of society, and what the 

~ woof shall be will depend very much upon what the shuttle shall carry. 

- It is very easy, as has been sadly demonstrated, for so-called Christian 

- civilizations to weave strange patterns in this loom. In the position and 
work of seamen, in short, the church has an enormous power at her 
command which she can effectively utilize for the evangelization of the, 

_ world, and which, if she refuses to utilize it, will retard correspondingly 
the work of evangelizing. 

Can you estimate fairly the possibilities involved in the distribution 
of three millions of seamen over the waters of the world? Is it possi- 

ble that they should not be felt either for good or for evil? Do they 
who go down to the sea in ships carry with them nothing but their 
_ persons and.their merchandise ? 

Even from a material and selfish point of view this fact refuses to 
be overlooked. The world’s circulating treasure is committed to the 
hands of sailors. It is something to be calculated in dollars and cents, 

_ whether this duty is discharged by men of moral principle or by igno- 
rant drunkards. Men commit their families to these rough hands, and 

’ see them go down below the horizon line to be dependent for weeks 

- together on the fidelity and discipline of the sailor. Is it nothing what 
manner of man he is? 

He is a representative. He comes out of the heart of a higher civili- 

_ zation, and goes to distant and barbarous men to show them what it is. 
Degraded though he be, he carries something of its atmosphere about 
him, and willingly or not, Christian civilization, especially in its first 
contact with barbarism, makes its first impression through him. The 

savage judges by what he sees. And what this impression has been, 
in, perhaps, the majority of instances, we know but too well. To say 
that seamen were the first visitors to a new land, has been tantamount 
to saying that civilization began its acquaintance by emptying upon it 
~ its worst vices. European and American seamen are responsible for 
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the depopulation of some of the finest spots in the creation. A well 
known writer, speaking of the Sandwich Islands, after paying a high 
tribute to the American missionaries, says: “It is easy to understand, 
when viewing them asa people possessing no civilization of a higher 
degree than was theirs, and, therefore, governed by traditional customs, 
the offspring of the animal rather than of the intellectual faculties, 
that among them the influence of the debauching sailor should be as 
potent for evil as that of the missionary for good. The immense dif- 
ference between the results of these opposing influences may be 
measured by the fact that the population of the group diminished 
nearly one-half in thirty years, owing mainly to the introduction of 
foreign vices and foreign disease. Whether this decrease will continue | 
till the extinction of the aborignes is, perhaps, not certain; but it is 
hardly probable that the Polynesians, as a pure race, will play any very | 
important part in the great future that is dawning upon the Pacific 
world.” 

There is, then, this fact to be solemnly confronted, that this vast in- 
strumentality, upon which so much depends, both actually and possibly, 
is most thoroughly corrupt. The millions of American and English sea- 
men, while they represent grandly the courage, the energy, the 
enterprise and the generosity of England and America are, morally 
speaking, their disgrace—representatives of their lowest vices, breed- 
ers of moral pestilence wherever they go. Trained to the sea, many of 
them from boyhood, ignorant of any more refining society than that of 
the forecastle, living in an atmosphere of blasphemy and ribaldry on 
shipboard, stupefied with drink while on shore, and detained among 
the vilest purlieus of the cities, by those who live by robbing them, 
hardened and imbruted by the brutality of officers, their best traits 
abused by the designing, ignorant, reckless, susceptible to the peculiar 
temptations of each port which they enter,—this is the kind of manhood 
which a goodly proportion of English and American vessels carry 
around the globe. There are noble exceptions, but, unforeae 
_ they are exceptions which prove the rule. 

Is it a doubtful question whether a nation is to be held responsible 
for what it sends abroad? We hold a parent responsible if his boy is 
a thief. We punish the man who knowingly sends infected clothing 
‘to our port. Does no responsibility attach to the nation which sends 
moral corruption reeking in thirty thousand vessels to every port under 
heaven? Orif the nation disclaims all moral responsibility, can the 
church as easily disclaim it ? 

On the other hand, will you consider for a moment what a power 
both the nation and the church possess in a truly pious and intelligent 
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~ things—thrown together for months, and sometimes years, in circum- 
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‘seaman. If he is an officer, they have a salutary and elevating example 
at a point when authority is absolute and example most telling. They 
have a Christian father and brother to a band of men—children in many 


__ stances of temptation and danger. They have a man in whom the 


qualities of courage, generosity and intelligence, are heightened by a 


~ genuine Christian refinement, whose moral courage is as high as his 


physical. They have a man who recognizes some higher principle of 
duty than to'satisfy the underwriters and owners, who will not forfeit 
his honor in the interest of his employers, and who, therefore, does his 

_ part toward elevating the general tone of commercial transactions. A 


_ man who carries his Bible in his life as well as in his cabin ; who brings 


to the church’s toiling missionary and teacher intelligent sympathy and 


- congenial tidings, instead of undoing his work and thwarting his care 


cH 


_ by his drunken revels. An intelligent observer, who comes back to the 


church with fresh materials for thought and with valuable suggestions 


_ for practice. If he is a common seaman, the nation shows through him 


to foreigners, what it does for the lower classes, how deep its civilization 


has gone. As related to his companions, he is a missionary amid the 


abominations of the forecastle, a shining light in the brutality and pro- 
fanity of his little floating world. His contact with the men of other 


lands and tongues is healthful. He carries decency and order where 


his brethren were wont to carry disturbance and riot. With his native ° 


_-frankness he avows himself a Christian, and glories in it. He is a de- 


fender and propagandist of his faith. Oh, if a million such as these 
could be distributed over the waters of the globe, who can reckon the 
gain to religion and to civilization? How would the ocean currents — 
bear them, as they bear the seeds, to quicken into moral bloom and fruit- 


- fulness in the fair islands of the tropics and in the crowded marts of 


the world’s commerce. 

If it were but so. And should not this consummation be to us an 
object of stronger desire—a more clearly-defined objective point of 
effort—in view of the fact that Protestant christianity now controls the 


~ ecommerce of the world? Has God put this mighty instrument into its 


hands merely that Japan may learn English, and have American loco- 
motives and spinning machines, that Indian fabrics may glow in Lon- 
don warehouses, or oriental luxuries grace our tables? Not so. 
Through commerce, our moral impress on China, India, Oceanica, is 
inevitable. We cannot evade the issue. We are missionaries whether 


we will or no. If we share the distinction of commercial princes, we 


-ghare its accompanying responsibility. If the world’s commerce is on 
our hands, the world’s sailors are on our hands; and if we want those 
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who go from us in greatest numbers to most parts of the habitable | 
globe to carry the best ideas and sentiments of our civilization, we 
must imbue them with those ideas, else they will carry influences which 
will react disastrously upon our efforts to both civilize and christianize. 
We must take advantage of the sailor’s simplicity, and generosity, and 
susceptibility, to possess him with those gospel principles which shall 
turn his generous impulses upon a legitimate object, and make him, as 
those whom Christ summoned, of old, from the waters, a fisher of men. 
We must face squarely the fact of his degradation, grapple with the 
forces which conspire for his ruin, and compensate for his necessary 
separation from the influences and restraints of the christian commu- 
nity. | 
Yet, with all our broader views of the sailor as a factor in the great 
problem of the world’s conquest to Christ, we ought not to forget that 
our true, primary motive to diligence in this direction, is the sailor him- 
self, considered as a man, a brother, an immortal soul. That he is re- 
moved beyond any other man from the forces which are most potent to 
make and to keep us christians, that he can establish no permanent 
connection with any centre of christian effort or of christian sympa- 
thy, that his calling, under the most favorable circumstances, is one 
which imperils life, so that less than twelve years is the average dura- 
tion of a sea life, that his temptations are numerous, and his associa- 
‘tions all against his spiritual welfare,—all these are reasons why the 
voice from the sea should smite with power on the ears of the church, 
and meet with a hearty and energetic response. Some of you will re- 
call Carlyle’s grotesque yet terrible picture of a city by night, with its 
roofs lifted, and the whole motley scene of rest and revel, of pillage and 
murder, of ministering to the sick and watching by the pale dead— 
Jaid bare to the eye. Yet not less suggestive it seems to me, would be 
the picture of the humanity of the sea if one might take in its expanse 
at alook. Not to the bales of costly goods and spices, the “barbaric 
pearl and gold” which freight those plunging barks, would our thoughts 
be given, I ween, but rather to the men in the sides of the ship: boy. 
ish faces swinging in their hammocks, faces never out of the thoughts 
and dreams of distant mothers, and other faces for whose coming no 
human soul longs: bloated revellers round mess tables, hardy : forms, 
with faces scarred and bronzed by sun and wind and battle, pacing the 
wet decks in the lonely watch, or clinging to the tossing yards, gaunt 
forms lashed to rafts and straining hungry eyes for a sail,—each and all 
going their several ways, some within an hour of home, some within an 
hour of shipwreck and death,—so many wrecks of manhood, so much 
native energy and intelligence drifting from port to port, aimlessly as a 
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4 log,—girt with peril and exposed to death in a hundred forms—is it 
_ not a spectacle to move to pity, to prayer and to work ? 


For it must be, if God’s way is in the sea, that some power can fol- 
_ low these souls into the waste and recover them for Christ. It must be 
that the enterprise of christian lands which has so nobly overcome the 
natural terrors and obstacles of the sea, will not be baffled in the effort 


to give the gospel to the men who do business in the great waters. It 
_ must be that where sin abounds grace shall much more abound. And 


the fact that we are here this evening is an evidence that this is no 


mere ideal. I know of no work in the whole range of evangelical effort 


which bids fair to turn a larger interest than that of this long honored 
SEAMEN’S FRIEND Society. The very name has a wholesome sound, 


_ appealing as it does to a class of men who have few friends, yet who 


appreciate the privileges and honor the obligations of frieudship in an 


_ eminent degree. It is so thoroughly christian in its basis, so practical 


7 


and common-sense-like in its plans, so tender in its ministries. It sets 
up its refuges for the seaman from the fiends who would drug and rob 
and abuse him. It furnishes him a home redolent of the sweet influ- 
ences of christian love, where he is nursed in sickness, and introduced 
into the companionship of the good and pure. It teaches the improvi- 
dent son of the sea to economize his hard earnings, and treasures them 


- for him with religious fidelity. It sends him to sea with a library in 


the forecastle—better mental food for his scanty leisure than the ribald 


_-song book or obscene novel. It moves the strong arm of the law for 


his protection against the wiles of the runner and the brutality of the 
officer. It opens the Bethel for him on the Sabbath and seuds the 
missionary to him on shipboard. And the record of four thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-three libraries containing over two hundred 
thousand volumes, shipped in the last sixteen years by this Society 


alone, of eight hundred hopeful conversions at sea due to this single 


agency of libraries; of the work during the past year of forty-five 


Chaplains, Missionaries, and Colporteurs, of nearly three thousand 


sailors harbored in the Sailors’ Home since the last anniversary—all 
this no longer enables the sailor to say, “‘ Refuge fails me, no man cares 


for my soul.” 


The work promises well. Such a christian force as this, administered 
so faithfully and lovingly, must tell. Even now, as the sailor under 


- the southern stars, we see, as it were, the cross begin to bend as a sign 


that midnight is past, and day soon to break over the sea. Inspiration 


_ gets flaming over the waters, like a morning star, the promise “ the 


abundance of the sea shall be converted unto God:” the resources of 
the sea turned to the uses of Christ, in the bringing forward of his 
kingdom: the treasures of the sea, the men of the sea, the science of 
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the sea, the beauty of the sea—all shall fall into one grand movement, 


clearly defined as the equatorial current, to hasten the day when the 
knowledge of God shall cover the earth as the waters cover the deep. 
So, though the ocean roar and be troubled, though the sons of the 


sea be scattered from pole to pole, the church. which launches out into’ 
this enterprise in good faith, shall have God for her pilot, and rich 


freight of souls on her homeward passage. And thus we come round 
again to our starting point. In putting forth her power for the sailor, 


the church shall win power for herself, a mighty power which resides 


in those uncouth but generous and energetic natures. Many of you 
have read the quaint legend of King Arthur, how, one summer’s day, 


while he sat in his boat on the lake, an arm came up from the waters 


and placed in his hand the great sword with which he afterwards won 
his renown. So to-day, it seems as though God reaches to the church 


of Christ, out of the waste of the sea, a spiritual sword which may be 


made mighty, through Him to the pulling down of strongholds. Let 
her push out and seize it, and wear and wield it like a king, until with 
the thunders of the sea, shall mingle the praise of the world’s navies to 
Him whose way is in the sea, and his path in the great waters. 
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(For the Sailors’ Magazine.) 
U. 8S. NAVY AIDING COMMERCE AND SCIENCE. 


BY REV. S. C. DAMON. 


U. S. Ss. “ PORTSMOUTH.” 


This vessel has again returned 
to our port, after making another 
of her most useful cruises among 
the islands, reefs and shoals, known 
and unknown in the Pacific. Her 
late cruise has been along the Line, 
or over that part of the Pacific 
where are situated Christmas Is- 
land, Palmyra Island, Washington 
Island and Fanning’s Island. From 
a rapid glance at the track of the 
vessel, as drawn out upon the chart, 
we should infer that a pretty tho- 
rough exploration has been. made. 
Capt. Skerrett and his officers 
found ‘it to be no holiday employ- 
ment, for example to survey Christ- 
mas Island in a sailing vessel, as it 
was well known that island was 
found to be laid down far from 
correctly on the Admiralty Chart, 


published as late as 1870. This is 
the island where so many vessels 
have been totally wrecked during 
the last half century. We recall 
the following: A Danish ship, 
name unknown, Pulsford, Briton, 
J. C. Fremont, Maria Helena and 
Mozart. 

It was on Christmas Island that 
Past Midshipman Stevens, (now 
Commodore Stevens) with his wife 
and son (now Thos. Stevens, Mast- 
er of the U. 8S. Navy), and several 
other passengers were wrecked in 
the Maria Helena, on the 20th of 
December, 1847, bound for New 
Bedford. They were there detain- 
ed until the following Spring. In 
the mean time a small vessel was 
constructed from the wreck and 


dispatchad to Honolulu. Here there 
e 


was found the French vessel of 
war Sarcelle, which immediately 
_ left and rescued all those upon the 
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island. 
If any one will compare the old 


_ charts with the new ones as drawn 


by the draftsman of the Portsmouth, 
Mr. Bayer, he will not be surpris- 
ed that these vessels should have 
been wrecked. Hence we hope for 
the interest of commerce and ship- 


_ ping, new charts will be immediate- 


ly executed and forwarded from 
Washington, and offered for sale 


- in this part of the world. Much 


- labor was expended by Capt. Sker- 


~ rett and his officers in surveying 


_ the other islands we have named, 


charts of which have already been 


forwarded to Washington. 
Palmyra Island has always been 
laid down upon charts of the Paci- 
fic as only one body of land or one 
island, whereas it was found to be 


» made up of about sixty islets, large 


and small, including three lagoons. 


- The opening is to the westward. 


The islets are low, the highest not 


over six feet above the water. 


Shortly after leaving Honolulu the 


_ Portsmouth searched, in vain, for 

-Papapa Rock reported by Capt. 
» Gellett and others, 
- about sixty miles 8.8. W. from 


as existing 


Kawaihoa, Niihua. The position 
of Papapa examined was that ob- 


__ tained from Capt. Gellett, and the 
_ English Charts. Capt. James Smith 


said he had seen it, but gave no 
position. 

We can hardly find words to ex- 
press our estimation of the im- 
portance of the work in which the 


_ Portsmouth is engaged. We only 


' regret that the Secretary of the 


Navy could not have furnished a 
steamer instead of a sailing vessel. 


~ It will be a most rare good fortune 


if the Portsmouth is not laid up on 


some reef or shoal, before this work 
is completed. We once made a 
cruise in the Morning Star among 


id 
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the low islands and reefs of Micro- 
nesia, where the Portsmouth is yet 
to cruise, and we can testify that 
dangers are neither few nor easy 
to be avoided in a sailing vessel, 
hence the more reason why these 
islands and reefs should be accu- 
rately and thoroughly explored and 
surveyed. More vessels ought to 
be engaged in the work and kept 
at it for the next ten years. War 
ships in times of peace could not 
surely be more usefully employed. 
Such work will make keen-sighted, 
shrewd, practical men of our naval © 
officers, bringing them into active 
sympathy with our commercial 
marine. Naval officers thus em- 
ployed will add to their naval 
honors, the meed of praise as men 
of science, engaged in promoting © 
the great interests of commerce, 
navigation and civilization. As an ~ 
American we feel an honest pride 
in having the Portsmouth and Tus- 
carora visit our harbor, employed 
as they are in such useful enter- 
prises. 


U.S. S. “ TUSCARORA,” 


This is, to be sure, a vessel of 
war, attached to the Navy of the 
United States, and she is under 
the command of an officer of the 
Navy, still, we regard the vessel 
rather as now engaged in the cause 
of science than war. Her mission 
is in the interests of science and 
civilization. Her guns are second- 
ary to her apparatus for taking 
deep sea-soundings, and the instru- 
ments for doing this work, appear 
to be very simple and admirably 
adapted to the purpose. A wheel, . 
not larger than a tolerably sized 
grindstone, has wound upon it 
from 4 to 5 miles of No. 22 steel 
piano wire weighing in water 
about 12 lbs. to the statute mile, 
with a breaking strain of from 210 
to 230 lbs. The Brooke detaching 
apparatus and sinker is used—the 
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latter an 8 inch sheet weighing 55 

lbs., with a hole 24 inches in diam- 

eter bored through the centre. 

At every cast the sinker is detach- 

ed and left on the bottom—mile- 

stones perhaps for the geologist of 
_ the distant future. 

Specimens of bottom mud are 
brought up every time in cups or 
cylinders devised by Com. G. E. 
Belknap. The sounding drum or 

_ reel with the dynamometer was in- 
vented by Sir Wm. Thomson of 
Glasgow University. 

The Tuscarora, under command 
of Com. Belknap, left San Diego, 
California, and made as straight a 
course as possible for Honolulu, 
not deviating more than 12 or 15 
miles from a straight line. The 
distance is 2,200 miles. It is de- 
signed to “sound” once every 

-forty miles. During the passage 
of the vessel, 62 soundings were 
made. At the 49th cast after leav- 
ing the American coast, the sound- 
ing was made at 3,054 fathoms. 
The mean depth between the 1,900 
fathoms curve near San Diego to 
the 2,100 fathoms curve close to 
Oahu was found to be 2,562 fathoms. 

Beginning at the above mention- 
ed 1,900 fathoms curve, latitude 30° 
43’ North, longitude 119° 28’ West, 
the depth increased 494 fathoms 
in a distance of 600 miles, the next 
1,050 miles the water only deepens 
286 fathoms, while the 500 miles 
further on, and approaching the 
islands the increase is 359 fathoms. 
The extraordinary depths of 3,023 
and 2,086 fathoms were found at 
distances of only 43 miles and 24 
miles from Molokai. 

Near the islands in lat. 22° 10’ 
North, long. 154° 52’ West, a ridge 
rises 576 fathoms or 3 456 feet in 
height. 

We learn that at a depth of 2,986 
fathoms 37 minutes and 22 seconds, 
were required for the line to run 
out, while it required 1 hour, 4 min- 
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utes and 50 seconds for the same ~ 
The best time 


to be hauled in. 
made was at 2,562 fathoms which 
required 29 minutes 37 seconds in 


running out, and for rising it 54. 


minutes and 25 seconds. 


The temperature at all depths 


below 1,100 fathoms was found to 
be nearly uniform or from 30° to 
34° Fahrenheit. 

The following table will give a 
good idea of the temperature of 
ocean water in this region of the 
Pacific. 


Surface... .- Pa Srad soe, (ae At 
100 fathoms... oh Shale eae 64° 7 
200) Sai Mee Se aes Reo 48° 7 
800 Oc oimie landcare 42° 4 
400 Se Looe Ss ae eee 40° 4 
500 SR Pdi tReet. -Ip 39° 4 || 
600 MIR Perak Ol 4 Se 38° 6 
700 ee . kes Mask aeRO ae 38° 3 
800 $e Wy ke ie oe ee By ious) 
900 BN ah aaausinolniesc ey ae 36° 6 
1000 SOY rn Sta a ene EE 35° 5 

1200 SL Gates 6 eee 35°. 4 

3054 FE oR ae ane eee By one) 


These few memoranda will indi- 


cate that no pains are spared to — 


make an accurate survey of the 
ocean’s depths. Com. Belknap and 
his able corps of officers appear to 
be enthusiastic in the details of 
this arduous undertaking, working 
night and day; for it requires the 
work to be carried on at night as 
well as by day. On the departure 
of the vessel she will carry forward 
the same system of observation, 
during her passage to Japan, 
touching at Bonin Islands. Thence 
she will proceed homeward via the 
Aleutian Islands to Paget Sound, 
and thus complete a large circle of 
deep-sea sounding. When reflect- 
ing upon the contributions to the 
cause of science, which such a 
cruise as that of the Tuscarora is to 


make during her passage across 


the Pacific, we cannot refrain from 
expressing our admiration of the 
enterprise, and our regret that 
more of our vessels of war are not 
engaged in such noble endeavors. 
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a WAR AND MERCHANT NAVIES OF THE WORLD. 

x The following table, which we take from the Nautical Gazette, gives 


the numerical strength of all the navies in the world, as well as the 
numbers and tonnage of the mercantile navies of the globe. This data, 
in tabulated form, will be found very useful by all who are interested 
_ in this kind of information. 


. War Navy Merchant Ton- 
Countries. Vessels. Guns. Vessels. nage. 
Argentine Republics... ..c.sccscceccee cscs nna: vi 54 79 95,000 
OUEWGB siniaa\s clatnlvjelajole elelsiaiale/<ikaveetreiels)-0)6 on /n/a/cs oi a 3 24 38 7,000 
Beibi phe AMOLiCAecestiecccelcecs ciceccccceccnae« 6 1,055 71,041 
Brazil ........-...- not padeseen meet SASSO cCOpaS 87 316 755 232,000 
ehh WN ACD ene cere ceicicnacsncs aeeeere cus cness 83 K 
o Baan ad SARGS et Caccn sale ants ciecids «sivikewd se 194. TA 
Leeward and Windward Islands............. 298 7,449 
Bermuda, Islandsecesceccce cies aces secessees 43 3,261 
is Signy GUANA Saari © wralsiniiae vio aves aiesin\ v's Sina e-es 66 3,398 
CERO. caso hes Ore S85 oe ee a A 8 18 7,591 889,096 
Guatemala...... Breese or cssk warslolets sie Sisson ose sears 106 16,000 
San Salvyador-......... oosaenseeeh eo acdonsatoed 64 4,000 
NIOHOUTAB scene cece 30 1,800 
NCR PULA wie ala operas telalelnciaiaieiaia alee sicize alels'a/ a's o.6's/a/e 80 9,000 
Costa Rica 40 4,000 
Arete reenter ee oie: coals iaienla fe sic's oists a's viare sivie's pop ki) 39 75 15,870 
i . 100 16,000 
16 144 28,000 
35 280 54,000 
62 110 94,2334. 
21 
1,055 71,041 
Wnited States of America... ... 22 -<0-4-- scree 179 1,440 28,1388 3,946,150 
Austro Hungarian Monarchy..........-.-++++ 68 473 7,889 91,061 
BR 2) SEIN tattoo =) clo iol ofalei cleyaioials = s's]ai cine Sint aig.e'n'ss 4 34 67 80,149 
PESTA NSE DY PIVC cis sleicieicicivsiciermicie sale ccs cise cleu see 300 480 
7 COIS AS e@nc cn eadaeeens cEebe EER Sos, 5 ee laciats ovale 820 3,600 8,000 616,000 
: Wena kerre nem edecisectcecliccecaeenserccses 29 287 2,735 181,494 
Egypt.... Pateeenaesee e's x 47 1,760 1,400 21,000 
WENO satttanietelaieo/eraieielerolclals/aftiatet~ivinicislejs's.0 veld cals cie.o8 469 7,075 15,778 1,074,656 
; Germany...... asin) MEAL 360 55,122 1,305,372 
: Great Britain........... +. 358 958 27,159 5,713,671 
British African Colonies acon On 274 20,661 
5 PAU SIA cy ciatare wietataicle!ieieelelans slois el airiie ofele's c'e1s an 607 84,140 
ie QC eV aieter eles « ciniesalnceysic oie enaeisias.s oe 42 1,684 
7 Victoria..... ereale ciplaiersicielers ooude ono 345 52,765 
South Australia... .ccs.cees 143 17,296 
; MAB MAN Ira acces 'ciciewh setsltsiesie 172 15,981 
; Western Australia.....esseeeeees 55 2,757 
| INewiZealands...saccecssceeeese 376 25,478 
PBiUhIShelNI A cas at corde- 6 seiee Sea.doxo 119 36,089 
Waylon eres acters scooters sence Leet Abie 602 27,055 
MTCC iieecicasicivis since srelccciancsces see pgasanon « «=84 128 5,422 334,901 
ATALY cpicicla dies seins asieyen ae Midis Cine ainncsinaieis's «6. as 8 653 17,665 949,813 
SUED AMM a etalart ule etaleis\alalelaisia(eiein/elsie\ris'e'e sisis'e pia c/sielaje «0:6 Aagelo ee pe rea 
BD Sey, SIE Bis Mtare ei estegee LOO se 
Netherlands..... ; 180 400 400 18,800 
: ks 336 : Be 158 000 
Wed barat etaiate iets tere nlesavare wialaree nisin’ 6 e\e/n\efoisis,aielaje/e/ele 268 1,535 9376 34,330 
Ee ; < 504 40,676 
5 i 2 
“ea iaimenepale Bs EE: nee, 3% 40 88 38,645 
Spailenentdece cess 123 819 4,514 390,700 
Sweden.. 113 474 3,376 342,589 
123 663 6,833 931,662 
168 2,190 
110 6,000 
zt 410 12,000 


3,745 25,394 226,573 18,813,992 
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The Review of a Year. 


The year which the loss of the 
Europe may be said to close, has 
been unusually disastrous in the 
annals of ocean travel. Never in 
a single twelvemonth have so many 
American travelers crossed the 
ocean; and no single year in time 
of peace has yielded so terrible a 
record in loss of property, human 
suffering, and loss of life. The 
first and most terrible disaster of 
the period mentioned was an- 
nounced in the New York papers 
of April 2, 1873. The magnificent 
steamship Atlantic of the White 
Star line was wrecked on the coast 
of Nova Scotia, April 1, 1873, at 2 
o'clock a.m., and 546 lives were 
lost. The Atlantic, in command of 
Capt. Williams, left Liverpool for 
New York, March 20, with 976 
souls on board. The passage was 
somewhat stormy, but uneventful 
until March 31, at noon, when the 
supply of coal was exhausted. The 
Atlantic's prow was turned toward 
Halifax, where a fresh supply was 
to be taken on board, and at 2 
o’clock on the following morning 
she struck on Meagher Rock, Cape 
Prospect, 22 miles west of Halifax. 
No one on board knew the exact 
position of the vessel; the night 
was dark and stormy, and the sea 
rough and boisterous. The suffer- 
ings of the passengers were terri- 
ble as they were grouped together 
on deck, or clinging in despair to 
the rigging, while the cold spray 
dashed upon them and an occa- 
sional heavy wave swept over them, 
carrying with it many struggling 
victims. By alife line stretched to 
the shore many were subsequently 
rescued, but not one woman was 
saved. The Atlantic was one of 
the finest steamships of the White 
Star line, and was only about three 
years old at the time of her de- 
struction. She was one of the larg- 
est and finest steamships afloat. 
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Scareely three months had passed 
when tidings came of the wreck of 
another ocean steamer on the dan- 
gerous Nova Scotia coast. The 
Inman steamship City of Washing- 
ton sailed from Liverpool for New — 
York, June 24. Soon after leaving 


Liverpool she entered a dense fog, 


and at 2 p.m. of July 5 she struck 
on Gull Rock bar, Port Le Bear, 
70 miles west of Sambro Light, and 
within 50 miles of the point where 
the Atlantic was wrecked. The 
City of Washington had on board 
28 cabin and 481 steerage passen- 
gers, all of whom were saved. The 
crew also escaped, but the steamer 
and cargo were a total loss. The 
vessel was one of the least valuable 
of the Inman fleet. She had been 
built about 18 years. 

The steamship Jsmalia, belong- 
ing to the Anchor Line Steamship 
Company, sailed from New York 
for Glasgow on Sept. 29, 1873, and 
has never since been heard from. 
She was employed as a freight — 
steamer, and never carried passen- 
gers. She was one of the oldest 
vessels belonging to the Company, 
and had for many years been em- 
ployed for freight service between 
this port and Glasgow. She was 
insured for a portion of her value, 
and the pecuniary loss was com- 
paratively slight. | 

The French steamer Ville du 
Havre sailed from New York for 
Havre Nov. 15, 1873. Soon after 
leaving the American coast she en- | 
tered a thick fog, through which 
she forced her way for about five 
days. The night of Nov. 21 was 
clear, however, and at 2 a.m. of the 
22d she was struck amidships by 
the English ship Loch Harn and 
sank intwelve minutes. Two hun- 
dred and twenty-six lives were lost. 
The Captain, who was not on duty 
at the time of the collision, went — 
down on the bridge, but was sub- 
sequently rescued by the life-boats 
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of the Loch Harn. The pasengers 
and crew who were rescued by the 
English ship, were transferred to 
the steamship TZrimountain and 
landed at Cardiff, Wales, Dec. 1. 

The Hurope makes the fifth 
steamship plying between New 
York and European ports lost with- 
in a year. The loss of life on these 
steamers has amounted to seven 
hundred and seventy-two souls, 
and of property to many millions 
of dollars. 

ne 


A Burial at Sea. 


A death in the steerage—a pas- 
senger taken on board sick at As- 
pinwall. All day long an inanimate 
shape wrapped in the American 
flag lies near the gangway. At 4 
Pp. M. an assemblage from cabin and 
steerage gather with uncovered 
heads. The surgeon reads the ser- 
vice for the dead; a plank is lifted 
up; with a last shrill whirr that 
which was once a man is shot into 
the blue waters; in an instant it is 


- out of sight and far behind, and we 


- 


retire to our staterooms, thinking 
and solemnly wondering about that 
body sinking, sinking, sinking, in 
the depths of the Carribean; of the 
sea-monsters that curiously ap- 
proach and examine it ; of the gra- 
dual decay of the corpse’s canvas 
envelope; and far into the night, 
as the Ocean Queen shoots ahead, 
our thoughts wander back in the 
blackness, to the buried yet un- 
buried dead.”—Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine. 
a Ir 


Fog-Signals. 


Professor Joseph Henry, chair- 
man of a committee on fog-signals, 


- has communicated a number of in- 


teresting observations made” by 
him on the phenomena of sound as 
relating to the subject in hand. In 
studying the subject of fog-signals 


V8 


it becomes a question of import- 
ance to ascertain whether waves 
of sound, like those of light, are 
absorbed or stifled by fog. On this 
point observers disagree; and to 
settle this question definitely the 
assistance of the pilots of the boats 
running between Boston and St. 
Johns, New Brunswick, has been 
secured, and they have promised 
to note the actual distance of a 
body from a given fog-signal when 
the sound is first heard on approach- 
ing, and again when it is lost on 
receding from it. Professor Henry 
considers it highly probable that 
fog does somewhat diminish the 
penetrating power of sound, but 
only to an exceedingly minute de- 
gree. Among the principal causes 
of the diminution in this penetrat- 
ing power, are enumerated the 
varying density of the atmosphere, 
the direction of the wind, and the 
reflection of the sound wave from 
neighboring objects, such as hill- 
sides, forests, houses, etc. Accord- 
ing to General Duane, it appears 
that although a reflector, in the 
focus of which a steam-whistle or 
ordinary bell is placed, reflects the 
sound a short distance, it produces 
little or no effect at the distance of 
two or three miles. In the case of 
signals that were sounded at the side 
of a bank with a large house direct- 
ly in the rear, the roof of which 
would tend to deflect the sound for- 
ward, it was shown that this sound 
shadow vanishes at the distance of 
a mile and a half or two miles, and 
that at the distance of three miles 
the sound was quite loud. The 
fog-signals have frequently been 
heard at the distance of twenty 
miles, and as frequently cannot be 
heard at the distance of two miles, 
and this with no perceptible dif- 
ference in the state of the atmos- 
phere. This case, although quite 
abnormal, seems to be sufficiently 
well authenticated to justify its 
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publication under the authority of 
the Light-house Board. The in- 
struments employed as fog-signals 
by this board are mainly three, all 
constructed on a principle of re- 
sounding cavities, in which the air 
is the sounding body. These in- 
struments are, first, the reed trum- 
pet, the air being condensed by a 
caloric engine; second, the siren 
trumpet, the revolving disk being 
driven by steam from a high-pres- 
sure boiler; third, the ordinary 
locomotive whistle blown by steam 
from a high-pressure boiler—Har- 
pers Magazine for April. 

——<?-0<>—__—_ 

Women as Sailors. 


It is no new thing for women to 
become sailors. We are informed 
in ancient history that Artemesia, 
Queen of Halicarnassus, command- 
ed five ships at the defeat of the 
Persians at Salamis, and made 
a brave resistance, distinguishing 
herself by undaunted courage and 
activity, and perfect knowledge of 
strategy. Toward the end of the 
battle, seeing herself in great 
danger of being taken, she lowered 
her flag, and attacked a Persian 
war vessel with terrible fury. Her 
stratagem had the desired effect, 
for the conquerors, believing her 
vessel to be one of their own failed 
to pursue her. There are several 
instances on record of American 
women, wives of deceased captains, 
navigating their vessels into port 
after the death of their husbands 

In the reign of George III., of 
Great Britain, an Irish woman, 
named Hannah Whitney, served 
for five years in the Royal British 
Navy, and kept her secret so well 
that she was not known to be a 
woman until she retired from the 
service. A few years later a young 
Yorkshire girl walked from Hull 
to London in search of her lover. 
She found him enlisted on his Ma- 
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jesty’s man-of-war Oxford, and 
thereupon she donned a sailor’s 
suit, assumed the name of Charlie 
Waddell, and enlisted on the same 
ship. Her lover, not being as faith- 
ful to her as she to him, deserted 
the ship, and in attempting to fol- 
low his example, she was arrested, 
and her sex detected. The officers 
raised a contribution for her, and 


she was dismissed the service and © 


sent home. In 1782, a Mrs. Cola 
became somewhat famous by serv- 
ing on board a man-of-war as a 
common sailor. She afterward re- 
sumed her proper attire, and open- 
ed a coffee-house for sailors. In 
1800, a girl of fifteen tried to ship 
at London on board a South Sea 
whaler, and being refused, she put 
on boy’s clothes, hired herself to a 
waterman, and became very skill- 
ful in rowing. She did not learn to 
swim, however, and one day, the 
boat capsizing, she was nearly 
drowned. In this crisis her sex was 
discovered, and she ceased to be 
“a jolly young waterman,” and be- 
came a domestic servant in her 
proper apparel. Another girl aged 
fourteen, named Elizabeth Bowden, 
being left an orphan, went up to 
London in 1807 from a village in 
Cornwall in search of employment. 
She did not succeed in finding such 
work as she desired, and, putting on 
male attire, she walked to Fal- 
mouth, and there enlisted as a 


“boy” on board his Majesty’s ship- | 
of-war Hazard and did good ser- | 


vice aloft and below. Her sex was 
finally discovered, however, and 
by the kindness of the officers the 
poor girl was placed in a proper 
position. Still another, named Re- 
becca Ann Johnston, had a cruel 
father, who dressed her as a boy 
when she was thirteen years old and 


apprenticed her to a collier ship,. 


on which she served four years, 
and then left the service because 
a brutal mate gave her a severe 
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beating for being slow when called 
on watch. In 1815, when the Brit- 
ish war vessel Queen Charlotte was 
being paid off, a negro woman was 
found among the crew, who had 
served eleven years at sea under 
the name of William Brown, and 
had become so expert a sailor that 
she was promoted to be captain of 
the foretop. She had all the pecu- 
liarities of a good sailor, and had 
kept her secret so well that no one 
suspected her real sex. This woman 
had been married, and had adopt- 
ed a sailor’s life to escape the 
abuse of ¢ cruel husband. 
————+——___ 
The Transit of Venus. 

The preparations of the various 
expeditions of different nations for 
observing the coming transit of 
Venus, are being pushed forward 
with an energy that amounts to 
positive enthusiasm. The Ameri- 
can Commission, appointed by 
Congress in 1871, consisted of Rear- 
Admiral B. F. Sands, Superinten- 
dent U. 8. Naval Observatory ; 
Prof. Joseph Henry, President Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences; Prof. 
Benjamin Pierce, Superintendent 
U.S. Coast Survey; Prof. Simon 
Newcomb, and Prof. William Hark- 
ness, U. 8. Naval Observatory. 
Admiral Sands was selected as 
Chairman of the Commission, and 
it is through his energy and devo- 
tion to the cause of science that 
the country is largely indebted for 
the success of the movement. In 
March, 1872, his application by let- 
ter to the Secretary of the Navy, 
for the enterprise, was answered by 
Congress with an appropriation of 
$150,000, to be expended in three 
annual instalments of $50,000 each. 
Admiral Sands has since retired 
from active duty: and the Suaper- 
intendent of the Coast Survey has 
resigned, but they are retained as 
honorary members of the Commis- 
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sion, and Rear-Admiral C. H. Davis, 
the present Superintendent of the 
Naval Observatory and Capt. Pat- 
terson of the Coast Survey have 
been added to the list. The sta- 
tions selected, eight in number, are 
as follows: Vladivostok in Siberia, 
to be occupied by Prof. Hall, of the 
Naval Observatory ; Pekin, by 
Prof. J. Watson, of Ann Arbor ; 
Nagaski, by Prof. G. Davidson, of 
the Coast Survey ; Crozet Island, 
by Capt. Raymond, of the United 
States Engineers; Kerguelen’s Is- 
land, by Lieut.-Commanders Ryan 
and Train, U.S. N.; Hobart Town, 
by Prof. Harkness, of the Naval 
Observatory; New Zealand, by 
Prof. C. H. F. Peters, of Hamilton 
College, N. Y., and Chatham Island 
to the extreme Hast, by Messrs. E. 
Smith and Scott, of the Coast Sur- 
vey. These eight parties will have 
three photographers each, and all 
the members of the various parties 
are subject to the discipline of the 
Navy during their absence. Hach 
party will carry with it an equato- 
rial, a transit instrument so mod- 
eled as to be used as a zenith tel- 
escope at will, a clock, with chro- 
nograph, two box chronometers, 
a set of engineers’ instruments, a 
magnetometer, a photographic out- 
fit, a chest of carpenter’s tools, 
supplies, &c.; and three wooden 
huts, put up in sections, to be 
pinned and screwed together when 
they are needed by the observers. 
The Southern parties are now in 
Washington and will be conveyed 
to their destination by the U.S. 
sloop-of-war Swatara which is now 
fitting up at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, and is expected to sail dur- 
ing the last of May. Her route 
will include the Cape of Good 
Hope, and while the observers are 
watching the transit the vessel 
will be actively employed in making 
explorations among the neighbor- 
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ing islands, or in assisting the Com- 
mission. 

England has selected five stations 
for the observation, two of which 
will be in the Sandwich Islands ; 
two at Kerguelen and Rodriguez 
Islands; one at Auckland and a 
fifth at Alexandria. Strong build- 
ings have been prepared for the 
use of the instruments, and a num- 
ber of alt-azimuth huts so con- 
structed as to permit the domes, 
which work on circular frames, 
being turned with the opening in 
the roof to any part of the heavens. 
The buildings are made portable 
by being constructed in sections, 
which are connected together by 
bolts and nuts. The personnel of 
the British expedition is made up 
from the Royal Artillery, the stu- 
dents of the Naval College, and 
some private individuals who are 
now undergoing a preliminary drill 
at Greenwich. Photographic ob- 
servations will be made at Peshwar 
in Northern India, and Lord Lind- 
say has equipped a party at his 
own expense to observe the transit 
from the Island of Mauritius. A 
special appropriation of $25,000 
has been made for the photographic 
apparatus that they will take with 
them. 

Russia will occupy twenty-seven 
stations, stretching across her Si- 
berian possessions, about 100 miles 
apart, from Kamschatka and from 
the Black Sea. France will have 
stations at St. Paul’s Island, New 
Amsterdam, Yokohama, Tahiti, 
Noumea, Mascate and Suez. The 
Commission will be under the di- 
rection of the French Academy and 
will have the use of an appropria- 
tion of $30,000. Germany will send 
out four parties, one to be station- 
ed in China or Japan, and the 
others probably at Mauritius, Ker- 
guelen’s and Auckland Islands. 
Those at all interested in astrono- 
mical or geographical science in 
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all parts of the world will regard 
with great interest the movements 
of these various expeditions. They 
have formed, by a common, noble, 
undertaking, a cordon of peace all 
around the globe, and the result, 
apart from its technical value, can- 
not fail to be of immense advan- 
tage to all of the nations. The re- 
ports, which will doubtless form 
magnificent volumes, finely illus- 
trated, will form an important ad- 


. dition to public libraries as well as 


to those of individuals and of pub- 
lic educational institutions. It is 
to be regretted, however, that no 
provision has been made by our 
Government to send out naturalists 
with its expeditions, that the trea- 
sures of their researches might be 
added to those of astronomical and 
geographical observation. 


—__—@ -<>____. 


(For the Sailor’s Magazine.) 


A Good Start. 


BY REV. CYRUS HAMLIN, D. D., OF CON- 
STANTINOPLE. 


One Friday in July, 1839, after lunch, I 
took some Italian Testaments, and went 
down to the Galata Custom-House to sell 
them to Italian sailors. It was then 
the only way in which we could get any 
light into the dark dominions of the 
Pope. 

Penetrating the crowd, which I found 
there, with some difficulty, I saw a poor 
suffering mortal apparently dying of 
cholera, and the stupid crowd gazing up- 
on his death. He seemed to be a sailor 
and I said to him, “Do you know Eng- 
lish ?” ‘‘ Yes,” said he, “ damn your eyes.’ 
“Are you English or American?” “ Amer- 
ican,’ he answered, adding as before, a 
like horrible oath. 

After vainly appealing to several by- 
standers for help, two noble Anglo-Afri- 
cans of Jamaica, from an English ship, 
assisted me to convey the poor fellow to 
a sailors’ boarding-house close by, where 


- 
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he was rejected, then to the English 
hospital where he was also rejected. I 


_ then took him to a Maltese boat-house 


whose owner was friendly to Americans. 


_ The dying man and his bearers filled the 


“s 


_ Streets with curses and imprecations as 
we passed along and I could only silence 


_ them by sheer ‘force of authority. Hav- 


ing deposited him and given him medi- 


cine, I obtained a physician for the suffer- 
ing man, who had him removed to better 
quarters, where for three or four weeks 


_ he remained on the brink of the grave, 


and once was thought to be actually dy- 


__ ing, but he finally recovered. 


A missionary friend from Beirut, who 
was stopping with me, made persevering 
efforts to reach the conscience and heart 
of this poor ignorant blasphemer, (who 
could not speak without an oath,) and was 
rewarded, for his labor was not in vain. 
The man became a penitent believer, and 
during the few weeks he was waiting for 
a ship, he made good progress in reading 
&c. A chance in due time occurred for 
his going home, and well do I remember 
as he stood at my door to say “ good bye,” 


_ how honestly he said, “Mr. Hamlin, I 


have been a wicked fellow and done evil 
all my life; nowl am going to try and 
do good for the rest of it.” It was the 
right principle. It was a good start, to 
do good. 

About three years after, I received a 
letter from him beginning, “ Thank God, 
I still survive the ded. I’m workin and 
blowin the gospel trumpet on the Eri 
Kanal.” The whole of it, though many 
words left out useless letters, was full of 
life, directness and force. It pleased 
Father Goodell amazingly, who wanted 
to commence an answer to it, and taking 
a sheet of paper he gat down and wrote, 


Blow away, brother, blow away.” 
Yours in the same gospel, 
W. GOODELL.” 


I finished the letter and ‘posted, it but 
whether it ever reached him I do not 
know. Twenty-eight years of joy and 
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sorrow had passed away, and if I some- 
times recalled the circumstances, it was 
with the hope that this converted sailor 
was still serving his Redeemer some- 
where, either on earth or in heaven. 

In the year 1867, I was in Paris, and 
some American friends who had visited 
me at Constantinople asked me to dine 
with them at the Hotel Chatham, Rue 
St. Augustine. The table d’hote was a 
long one and many strangers sitting at 
it. Near the close of the dinner a gentle- 
man at my right addressing me said, “I 
infer from your conversation that you 
have visited Constantinople.” “I am 
direct from that city,’ I replied. “ In- 
deed,’’ said he, “ and while there did you 
happen to see or hear of one Cyrus Ham- 
lin, a physician or missionary, I don’t 
know which?” Upon telling him that I 
was the man to whom he referred, he 
said, “ Well, Iam glad to meet you. I 
am from Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, 
and there is a man there, a seamen’s 
Chaplain or rather Colporteur, who goes 
every where carrying the Bible, respect- 
ed by all for his honest and Christian 
character, who says that he was dying a 
poor blaspheming wretch, dying like a 
dog in the streets of Constantinople, when 
you picked him up and saved him body 
andsoul.’”’ After mentioning other factsin 
the case, he added, “ now, how about this, 
is it true, or is it a sailor’s yarn?” 

When he began memory had half 
lost the record among the absorbing 
labors and stirring events of twenty- 
eight years, but soon the whole history 
started up into living reality. How glad 
I was to hear of the man! What a mag- 
nificent and lasting reward, for but a 
transient service. 

Oh! let us never be weary in well do- 
ing! We shall not always know the re- 
sults of it, but results will certainly fol- 
low. Think of Constantinople, Honolulu, 
and an accidental meeting in a hotel in 
Paris! But never mind, the good done 
will be all the same, whether we ever 
hear of it in this world or not. 
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The Poor. 


BY REV. EDWARD HOPPER, D. D. 
PASTOR OF THE CHURCH OF THE SEA AND 
LAND. 


The poor, God help them, the suffering poor, 
In this time of storm and cold, 

When fierce winds rattle their rickety door, 
And enter their tenements old. 

O, little we know of their want and woe. 
Of their scanty table and hearth ; 

How they shiver and shrink when the dreary 

snow 

Puts a shroud on the frozen earth. 


Sad voices are in the winds to-night, 
And they tell us a dismal tale 

Of the weary and worn with the hunger-blight, 
And the poor man’s piteous wail; 

Full many a shriek, on their pinions bleak, 
They carry about the air, 

From the heart of the strong by want made 


weak, ; 
And manacled by despair. 


There’s a stifled groan from a dwelling lone, 
Where fatherless children live ; 

And the mother hears her children moan, 
But O, she has nothing to give! 

It rendeth the heart, that widow’s cry, 
Who watcheth their scanty bed, 

With her hollow cheek and her sunken eye, 
And her husband with the dead. 


O, her heart will break for her children’s sake, 
In that house without food or fire ; 

For not a crumb of their crust will she take, 
Lest her little ones starve entire; 

And dying they are, in her very sight, 
Of hunger and cold and sorrow; 


We must fake some bread to that house to- 
night, 


Or take out a corpse to-morrow. 


The poor are God’s poor; and, Christian men, 
Gows almoners are ye! 
Then as ye receive, so give again 
His bountiful charity ! 
Let it not be said that ye keep God’s bread, 
And hoard His silyer and gold, 
While ye leave His suffering poor unfed, 
And perishing with the Bain 
Evangelist. 


——— 3-0 
Obituary. 

FRANCIS H. ABBOT was born at New- 
buryport, Mags., January 4th,1797. He 
came to New York about 1827, and soon 
after united with Rev. Dr. Spring’s 
church, and became an active christian 
worker among seamen and Sunday 
schools. Nearly forty years ago he was 
a Manager of the Marine Bible Society, 
and many will remember the delightful 
Bethel meetings on board his barges at 
Coenties Slip. Later in life, he often re- 
ferred to the powerful influence for good, 
of those efforts in that neighborhood. 
He loved children, and hig influence over 
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them will be felt for generations to come. 
He was instrumental in founding seven 
or eight Mission Sunday schools, and 
was ever ready to extend a helping hand 
to young men. He was a ruling Elder 


in the Presbyterian church, many years. 
He was from a seafaring race, and lost 
Always engaged in © 


two brothers at sea. 
commercial pursuits, for sixteen years he 
was connected with the Troy Transpor~ 
tation Line, and the past twenty years 
has been in the Flour business. Mr. 
Abbot removed to Orange, N. J., fifteen 
years ago, where, May i2th, 1874, he 
gently passed away, beloved by all. He 
leaves a widow and six children to mourn 
his logs. Ti Pes 


DR. THOMAS DE WITT. 

This venerable and universally beloved 
servaut of God was re-elected at the last 
Annual Meeting of the Society, one of 
its Vice-Presidents. For many years he 
has held this relation to our work, and 
was ever ready with his counsels, and his 
gifts, to aid in helping it forward. 

In his public prayers he was accus- 
tomed to remember the sailors, and those 
who were wont to sit under his ministry 
will never forget the fervor with which 
he often calied upon God in the temporal 
and spiritual behalf of seamen. And 
these prayers have been answered in the 
blessing of God upon the labors of those 
who are seeking to save the sailor, and 
bring him to Christ. 

In the recent death of Dr. Dk WITT, the 
SEAMEN’S CAUSE has lost an ardent 
friend and supporter. But his life-long 
attachment to it, will be cherished, as a 
motive by those who remain, to be like 
him, “ faithful unto death,” 


CAPT. FRANCIS M FRENCH, 


Another of our honored Trustees has 
been called away; May 9, 1874. 

Capt. FRENCH was a faithful member 
of the Board, up to the time of his failing 
health, and ever expressed an interest in 
our general work. 
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He was a kind and loving friend, an 
upright man, and leaves an honorable 
name. He was an humble believer, and 
doubtless has enterered upon the “ prom- 
~ised rest.” 

$< 


OUR WORK. 


We have only space in this number, 
for the following notices, viz: 


Italy. 
REV. DONALD MILLER. 

This excellent brother who has the 
oversight of our werk in the barbor of 
Genoa, is now in this country, a Delegate 

tothe Genera’ Assembly in Session in 
St. Louis. He has a project for uniting 

_ American and English Christians in the 
support of Christian work on the Conti- 
nent, and he wants to raise the means 
to erect a suitable church edifice in 
Genoa, for the increasing number of 
English-speaking visitors and others, 
that are attracted to his service. He 
shows great faith in his mission and an 
energy in prosecuting it, that gives pro- 
mise of success. 
Mr. MitierR speaks of the labors of 

our Colporteur Mr. DELFINO, as of great 
value. He is well qualified for the work 
he is doing, and his industry and pa- 
tience, and truly Christian spirit in the 
intercourse he is constantly having with 
seamen,’ give him great influence over 
them. He is doing much good. 


= 


SPEZ1A. 

Rev. EDWARD CLARK, in a letter dated 
May 7th, says: “I am thankful to tell 
you that a considerable number of the 
sailors and marines of this port attend 

our religious services, and I have had 
some beautiful exemplifications of grati- 
tude on the part of sailors of various 
nations for the attention I have given 
them. 

A poor English sailor who met with a 
terrible accident in our bay, and was 
obliged to have his leg amputated in 
Spezia hospital, was most thankful for 
what was done forhim. And never shall 
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I forget the manifest gratéfulness of an 
American sailor on one of your ships of 
war, for the interest I tookin him. May 
God more abundantly than ever bless 
your Society.” 
———$——$ 
Oswego, N. Y. 

Rey. Dr. EMERSON finds great interest 
taken in his efforts to benefit the sailors 
that crowd the wharves and docks, near 
his preaching place A gentleman has 
kindly donated for the season of naviga- 
tion, the use of a large and commodious 
room in just the right place, and the 
opening, last Sabbath, May 24th, was a 
great success. About one hundred were 
in attendance, and showed much eager- 
ness in listening to the truth. He also 
organized a Sabbath-school for the chil- 
dren of sailors families. He says in re- 
gard tothe whole movement, “The Lord’s 
smile is upon us. Already Heis blessing 
our labors.” 

eye 89 
The Sailors, themselves, Help our 
_ Work. 


The good ship Witch of the Wave, 
Capt. N. A. BACHELDER, of Salem, Mass., 
with a crew of twenty-two men, left 
New York, September 4th, 1871, having 
on board library No. 8,904, donated by 
Jno. Turner, Esq., of New York City. On 
the 21st of May, 1874, the captain, who 
has not been in the country since then, 
walked into our Rooms, to report his ar- 
rival that morning in the steamer Holsa- 
tia, having sold his vessel in Antwerp, 
and to hand us the sum of $25 gold, as 
an offering from himself and from the 
crew of the Witch of the Wave, to attest 
their appreciation of and gratitude for 
the books. He said that just before the 
crew left the vessel, he set the library in 
plain sight, wrote a subscription paper, 
heading it himself, laid it on the top of 
the box, and went away. The subscrip- 
tions that he found added to his own, 
when the paper came again into his hands 
amounted to twenty dollars. The captain 
also handed us the following letter, viz. : 
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> 
ON BOARD STEAMER HOLSATIA, MAY 14TH, 
1874, FROM HAMBURG FOR NEW YORK. 


“J thank you very much for library 
No. 3,904. The books have all been 
read more or less by the crew, on this 
voyage of thirty months. May God’s 
blessing rest upon the Society, and upon 
him who gave the money for this library. 
We shall never know the good that is 
being done—the souls that have been 
saved upon the sea, until the books are 
opened “ yonder.” 

Very truly yours, 
N. A. BACHELDER. 


This library is now on its way to New 
York, by the American brig Belle of the 
Sea, Capt. Williams. All hands, we were 
told, read all the books, on the Witch of 
the Wave, seldom was an oath heard on 
board ; all the crew were seemingly im- 
pressed, and religious services were held 
every Sabbath, in good weather. 

Mr. F. H. PLUMMER, one of the crew 
of the ship Dauntless, which left the port 
of New York in May, 1873, with two of 
our libraries on board,* wrote from the 
ship at San Francisco a most interesting 
letter published in the Sarmor’s Mace- 
AZINE, for October, 1873, under the head- 
ing “God's Spirit Moving on the Waters.” 
He closed it saying : “ Ihave madea good 
collection for the Seamen’s Library.” 

This we have just received, the amount 
being Forty-two dollars. The donors’ 
names are as follows: 


Capt. R. P. Wilbur, $5 
F. H. Plummer, uf 


John Thompson, $2 
John Davis, 8 


John Myers, 2 Theodore Anderson, 2 
Samuel Robinson, 2 Christopher Moore, 2 
Robert Neil, 2 Charles Powers, 1 
John Cook, 2 Charles Short, 1 
Andrew Halwarsen, 2 William Nelson, 2 
Charles Paulsen, 1 George L. Field, 1 


On board this ship as is thought, all 
hands became Christians, before the ves- 
sel reached her destination, at San Fran- 
cisco. 


* No, 4,509, contributed by “ Three Friends,” 
Tarrytown, N. Y., and No. 4,522, contributed 
by Capt. Richard Luce, Brooklyn, N. Y,. 
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Seamen’s Cause. 
NEW YORK EAST METHODIST CONFERENCE. 
The Committee on the Seamen’s Cause 
reported as follows, viz: 
“Tt is an encouraging fact that increas- 


ed attention is now being paid by Church © 


and State to that long neglected class— 
our sailors. The AMERICAN SEAMEN’S 
FRIEND Socrety is doing its work by 
visiting the gailors in our ports and sup- 
plying them with christian literature. 
The new shipping law is working great 
reforms in the treatment of sailors. In 
this connection the following resolutions 
are offered : 

Resolved, That we heartily commend 
the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SO- 
CIETY, to the confidence of the church. 

Resolved, That we deprecate all at- 
tempts made to repeal the new shipping 
law, as a giving up of reforms which have 


been effected in those things that have | 


long disgraced the christian civilization 
of the United States.” 

The report was adopted. 

0 Se ; 
Sailor’s Home, 190 Cherry Street 

Mr. ALEXANDER reports two hundred 
and seventy six arrivals during the 
month of April. These deposited with 
him $5,740, of which $390 were placed 
in the Savings Bank,, $3,880 sent to rela- 
tives, and the balance returned to the 
depositors. 

In the same time, twenty-five men 
went to sea from the Hom without ad- 
vance, and three were sent to the hospi- 
tal. 

——_—_—_s +o—____ 

Position of the Planets for June, 

1874. 


MERcourRY is an evening star during 
this month. It attains its greatest bril- 
liancy on the 24th, and on the evening 
of that day it sets at 9h. 10m. and 28° 
34! north of west ; is in conjunction with 
Mars on the evening of the Ist at 6h. 
13m., being 55/ north ; is in conjunction 
with the Moon on the afternoon of the 
15th at 5h. 58m., being 3° 0! south; is at 


its greatest Eastern elongation on the 
morning of the 28th at 2h. 82m., being 
then away from the Sun 25° 48/. 


_ VENUS is an evening star, setting on 
the 1st at 9h. 19m., and 33° 28/ north of 
west; is in conjunction with the Moon 
on the forenoon of the 16th at 6h. 25m., 
being 3° 22/ south. 


Mars is an evening star, setting on the 
1st at Sh. 9m. and 32° 12/ north of west ; 
isin conjunction with the Moon on the 
afternoon of the 14th, at 1h. 3m., being 
3° 18! south. 


JUPITER crosses the meridian on the 
evening of the Ist, at 6h. 52m., being 
then 4° 23/ north of the equator; is in 
quadrature with the Sun on the evening 
of the 13th at 10h. 18m., after which time 
it is considered an evening star; is in 
conjunction with the Moon on the 20th, at 
24m. before midnight, being then 2° 17/ 
south. 

SATURN crosses the meridian on the 
morning of the ist at 4h. 25m., being 
then 17° 17/ south of the equator; is in 
conjunction with the Moon on the even- 
ing of the 4th, at 9h. 58m., being 4° 34/ 
north. 

Prof. R. H. B. 
N. Y. University. 


———__ -<_____- 


Total Disasters in April, 1874. 


The number of vessels belonging to, or bound 
to or from ports in the United States, reported 
totally lost and missing during the past month 
is 46, of which 18 were wrecked, 7 abandoned, 
1 burned, 1 capsized, 1 sunk by collision, 6 
foundered, and 12 are missing. They are class- 
ed as follows: 3 steamers, 6 ships, 13 barks, 8 
brigs, 14 schooners, and 2 sloops, and their to- 
tal value, exclusive of cargoes, is estimated at 
$2,162,000. PRY 

Below is the list, giving names, destinations, 
&c. ‘Those marked by a w, were wrecked, a, 
abandoned, b, burned, c, capsized, sc, sunk by 
collision, /, foundered, and m, missing. 


STEAMERS. 


Anna m. from New York for Rotterdam. 
Burope, a. from Hayre for New York. 
Manchu, w. Nagasaki for Shanghae. 


SHIPS. 


Alaric, w. from Pensacola for Liverpool. 

Durham, w. from S. Francisco for Queenstown. 

Thos. Dunham, m. from New York for Glas- 
Ow. 

cora, a, from Pensacola for Liverpool. 

Ailsa, b. (at New Orleans.) . d 

Garden Reach, m. from Boston for Liverpool. 


Z AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND. 
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BARKS. 


Ilya, from New York for Bristol, E. 
Mary Edson, m. from New York for Beyrut. 
Moneta, m from New York for Havre. 
Panama, /. from London for Boston. 
Aurelia, m. from Baltimore for Queenstown. 
Live Oak, f. fromNew York for Queenstown. 
Yreka, m. from New York for Antwerp. 
Laura, w. from Baltimore for Galway. 
Salvia, m. from Fernandina for London. 
Eulalia, w. from New Orleans for San Sebas- 
tian. 
Die Tugend, a. from Hamburg for Philadelphia, 
Mirto N., a. from Liverpool for Boston. 
Wallis & Sohn, m. from New York for Gibral- 
tar. 
BRIGS. 


Nimwaukee, w. from Leghorn for Boston. 

Henry & Louise, w. from Laguayra for New 
York. 

Novelty, /. from Boston for Cardenas. 

Sultan, a. from Baltimore for Falmouth, BE. 

Aroostook, w. from Trinidad for Boston. 

Hisie, w. from Cape Haytien for Boston. 

Home, m. from Boston for Rotterdam. 

Ocean Belle, w. from Philadelphia for Boston. 


SCHOONERS, 


President, a. from Calais for Boston. 

J. Mora Moss, w. from San Francisco for Stew- 
art’s Point. 

Mary HE. Coyne, /. from Millville for Boston. 

Traveler, w. from Boston for Calais. 

Geo. W. Pettes, m. from Baracoa for N. York. 

Charlotte Ann, w. from Bangor for Boston. 

Arkansas, ¢. from Danvers for Rockland. 

W.S. Sweet, w. Virginia. 

Maria Lunt, /. from Weehawken for Rockport, 


OF 

Chas. McCarthy, a. from New York for Key 
West. 

Adelia B., w. from New York for Somer’s 
Point. 

Wind, se. from Trenton for Fall River. 

Ruth Halsey, /. (Near Newburg.) 

Harry Lee, w. from 8. W. Harbor for Philadel- 
phia, 

SLOOPS. 
President, w. from New York for Riverhead. 
Lexington, w. (At Montauk.) 


tt 
Receipts for April, 1874. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Dunbarton, Cong. church............ $ 12 10 
Exeter, lst Cong. church, $20, lib’y... 54 20 
and, Cong ichiane he pian siaivicte:sislelsisielare 47 06 
Hampstead, Cong. church 5 00 
Keene, 2nd Cong. church............. 28 37 
Mroyn Cong. COULCH Ss ccesisetyeicennisices 14 68 
VERMONT. 


Bennington Centre, Ist Cong. church 25 00 
Middlebury, Estate Chester Elmer, 


bysO-eBlmer, ACMIN soit sfeles «sac 400 00 

St. Johnsbury, §8.8., North Cong. ch., 
LOMO AMY es «| sinielelernixis\e cies els yi« cles o's 45 35 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Belchertown, Cong. church.......... 69 00 
Chelsea, Winnisimet church.......... 33 73 
Central church........+.. - 20 66 
Chicopee, Ist Cong. church.. poo Mae ttey7 
East Medway, Cong. church......... 24 50 
Fitchburg, Louisa A. Howe, lib’y.... 20 00 
Franklin, Cong. church.............. 21 64 
Grafton, Evang’l Cong. church....... 42 67 
Greenwich, Cong. church..,......... 7 30 
Holyoke, Oong. church............0.+ 16 25 
Lawrence, James H. EHaton.......... 1 00 
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Marshfield, S. Packard’s s. S. class, 


fOr LIDTATY.... 22205 cecececercecreee 20 00 
Newburyport, Bethel Soc., to const. 

Mrs. Charles Whipple, and Dr. 

Geo. W. Snow, L. M’s., each $30. 60 00 
Northampton, Estate ‘of the late Benj. 

Barrett, per Henry R. Hinckley, 

j Ub Seasonic ced dese topo soe seeODe 44 42 

1st Cong. church S. §., for lib’y..... 20 00 
Oxford, Ist Cong. church, Geena be 30 00 
Pittsfield, Legacy by Betsey D. Traey, 

per Henry NODC) Eis ac cies - 5000 00 
Rockland, Cong. Church sere chee 50 00 
Sheflield, Ist. Cong. church, to const. 

Alonzo Hurlburt, L. M., $30...... 31 00 
South Hadley Falls, Rev.Mr. Knight’s 

AIO Neessunporde ocboe sa eaOnaoeOaE 58 00 
Stockbridge, Mrs. Sally Gillett....... 20 20 
Templeton, pene. ChurehPececssniecict 17 50 
Wellesley, S , Cong. eh., to const. 

Dea. W. S. Sine TRY Be Sepa 0 00 
Westfield, 2nd Cong. church, of wh. 

Chas. J. Snow, for lib’y, #20...... 93 16 
Westhampton, Cong. chnrch......... 17 50 
Westminster, S.8., Cong. ch., lib’y.. 20 00 
West Springfield, Ist Cong. church 8. 

SrepLOLell OVARY rotates ete seiceierciasienta 20 00 
Whitinsville, Cong. ch. and Reciely si 443 00 
Wilbraham, Cong. church........... 19 75 

RHODE ISLAND. 
Slatersville, Cong. church............ 19 00 
CONNECTICUT. 
FATISODIA wis) Ose ks LAL ote tals slalalsisicieietels stele 5 00 
1st Cong. church, for the Ansonia 
and Bartholomew libraries....... 40 16 
Bethel, R. J. Allen, to const. Dea. 

‘Andrew L. Benedict, lL. M......- 30 00 

Deep River, lst Cong. church........ 13 85 

1837 Dy © NUK Mom os on ntabcesbaceaasabe 13 13 
East Haddam, Cong. church Male acta vate 11 25 
Greenwich, 2nd Cong. church, lib’y.. 20 00 
Guilford, 1st Cong. church ie terete tote 6 00 
Tashon. Congichurchy cc +e cismers eels cie 2 50 
Meriden, OF BANA... necee ee Can ands 20 00 
Middletown, 1st Cong. church........ 46 00 
Norwich Town. Miss A. F, eh 3 00 
Old Lyme, Cong. church, add’l.. 1 00 

S.S., Cong. church, for library. 20 00 
Ola Saybrook, Cong. *church......... 25 00 
Rockville, Ist. Cong. church, add’l... 12 00 
South Killingly, Cong. church........ 4 00 
Thomaston, ‘Cong. CHURCH race seeen 20 67 
Wapping, 5. §., Cong. church, lib’y.. 20 00 
West Hartford, Ist Cong. church s. 

‘S., lib’y $20, “and to const. William 

H. Hall, and Miss Josie M. Gris- 

wold, Th MOS Tens chisccee ce eceene 62 84 
West Haven, Cong. church........... 30 00 
Willimantic, Cong. church...... Goon = Wh iy 

NEw YORK. 
Amsterdam, Pres. church.......... -- 36 92 
M. E. church........... 4 00 
Berges Mert CHULCH reise sess sce ciceecye 3 79 
Conesehnrchiseaccremiscccsensen sees 10 20 
Brooklyn, Church of the Pilgrims, of 

wh. R. P. Buck, $100; A. Baxter, 

$50; J.S. Ward, $50; 8. F. Phelps, 

$30; S. B. Chittenden, $25; N.S. 

Prentice, $25; and Geo. H. Nich- 

ols, $20, for library meisjais eeelsisieaeetes 661 38 

5.8; : Cong. ch., Warren St., lib’y.. 20 00 
Middle Ref. CHULCH). Se oe hea es Coes - 41 94 
8. S., M. E. church, ee ee 20 00 
Buffalo, Ist Pres. church aatiow -- 100 00 
NGS Cor a AN ABLE, 32 seals ocean eee 20 00 
Canandaigua, Cong. church, of wh. 

Miss Mary D. ~ Hickok, for lib’y, 

$20; and Geo. Cook, $2 Tecate - 95 02 
Chittenan 0, Ref. Churchsse cae 6 66 
Churchyille, Cong. church....,....... 9 70 

My UMCHUELCIenieesis ccs eens ep tere ses 3 30 
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Greene, M. E. church.... 
Bap. church..........--sesecsesrees 
Greenburgh, S. S., Pres. church, lib’y 
Pres: churchiveca-rriecis ee oeteimelorteeiala) 
Ithaca, lst Pres. church............ are 
Knowlesville, Pres. church........ 08 
Bape Ux ls eteres alesse ore! slnre/=inslelelstetsis 
Lockport, S. S., Cong. church, lib’y 
Manlius, Bap. church mle cVereleters sisvere sate 
Marcellus, Pres. church............ aa 
Mexico, Pres. church, add’l........-- 
Newburgh, Ref. church, of wh. J. 
Bigler, for library. $20........---- 
New York City, Mrs. E. 8. Jaffray, 
LOT WDA LY e's aw sielalelolere = eieteiantalateee 
Capt. Wm. Hayes, schr. Whitney 
Long 
Mary, . INGEN Se seo Se sneer 
(GEIS Sagheaqracsoomcoosoadtiostod parece 
Mrs. Libbey, for Widow of Sailor.. 
(OBE be Shiono aanocabacHopsoddcoabouS 
R. C. Root & Anthony 
James Brown...........-. Bees 2 
J.P. Crosby... .--++eeeeecee cree cree 
Diem VV MASAI re croleelasofeimele sie ataleretelate oe 
Catharine L. Wolfe... --.scscsenenns 
Abiel Abbot.....-...---- 
Willard Parker, M. D.... s 
Lucius Tuckerman... ...2ccccecss 


sew erew eres 


GPA SAD UN sei. ML) retcteie caeteleieterserelete 
John (Os Stone wey Disses cecces ae 
SAMESPETASCE sete asictineeeeoseeenet 
George S. Fraser........-... aistetsierera 
James C. Cartet-ce-.-- seer Sia 
Babcock, Bros. & Oo............ Ane 
Pee TOWNSCNG. jc ccecccer ceo tereeenne 
Mirs Deis. Menmed yaerien snincasstorcter 
Mrs. P. Bullard..... oe 


ba 
ry 
et 
oO 
i=} 
a 


DAB Wyman sq sjecictrsetteeetoteomeineie 

A Friend, to const. James L. Love- 
lana, J acob B. Blakeslee, Charles 
B. Mattoon, of Watertown, Ct., 
Tn MP Ses Saccisince eaneeeeteeemte ABI 

Sawyer, Wallace & Oo.........-...- 


. M. Barlow. 


: Wi 

Mrs. Helen M. Dabney, of wh. $50, 
for libraries, and Two ($2) sent 
from England, by her grandchild 


for the Seamen’s Cause.........+- 
Rochester, lst Bap. church........... 
Sherburne, Cong. church............. 
Smith’s Valley, Bap. church §. S..... 
Syracuse, Mr. Patrick............. ois: 
Taberg, Bap. church... BSS) 2 
ASEYIONG sitarisereicetsiseinerste 5 


West Aurora, Cong. ‘church. P aiioeialiees 
NEW JERSEY. 


East Orange, Valley Cong. church = 

8. 100 libraryicicesn cmmenineciciice = 
Jersey City, lst Cong. church........ 
Montclair, Cong. church.............- 
Morristown, Pres. church §. S. Miss. 

Sov:; forlibraniesiccc-cncesserecaere 
Newark, 2nd Pres. church, add'l. Bees 
New Vernon. Pres. ch. S. Sy, iD? yee. 
Readington, Helen OC. J ohngon....... 


ENGLAND. 
Ramsgate, Rey. W. Whitman, Mis’y. 


1 37 


$9,929 94 
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LIBRARY REPORTS. 


During April, 1874, rrrTy-sEVEN libraries (twenty-four new, and thirty-three re-fit- 
ted) were sant to sea from our Rooms at NewYork and Boston. The new libraries 
were Nos. 4354, 4361, at Boston, and Nos. 4968, 4977-4996, inclusive, and No. 
5001, at New York, as follows: 


Poy. By whom furnished. Where placed. Bound for. a He 
4354..Louisa A. Lane, Fitchburg, Mass...... Schr. B.S. Young....... WATE UNIA eiceels en nae 7 
4361..Dr. Timothy Gordon, Plymouth, Mass. Ship Matchless..... --.-. San Francisco..... 22 
4968..The Newberry Children, Detroit, Mich Bark R. P. Buck........ Callao, 8. A....... 15 
4977..S. S., Gong. ch., Gt. Barrington, Mass.. Bark Mary Lowerson... Europe........-- -. 14 
4978..Kdward P. Yale, New Haven, Conn... Bark Courser........-.- Buenos Ayres..... 14 
4979..Mrs. EK. S. Jaffray, New York.......... Ship Helen Morris...... San Francisco..... 23 
4980... S., Cong. church, Groton, Conn...... Ship Ringleader........ cc ee soi $7) 
4981..S. S., Pres. church, Greenport, L.1I.... Ship Republic........... ne «s aioe. 173) 
4982..5.8., Pres. church, Catskill, N. Y...... Ship Semiramis......... Valparaiso......,. 23 
4983..George I. Snow, Westfield, Mass....... Barkan areecasitees'! Havit@aecktasq- ees es 16 
4984..8. S., Bap. church, Brockport, N. Y..... Bark Victor............. a Sie Bes 15 
4985..S.S., Bap. church, Lima, N. Y......... Bark Sylvia .cerccaccrees BOOP Cres weno 14 
4986..S. S., Pres. church, Lima, N. Y.......-. Bark Lothair........... Oa yemicats a 12 
4987..S. S., 2nd Cong. church, Greenwich, Ct. Brig H. C. Sibley....... (gee ne 
4988..Miss Mary D.Hickok, Canandaigua,N.Y Ship Northern Light.... San Francisco..... 39 
4989..S. S., No. Cong. ch., St. Johnsbury, Vt. Brig John Swan....... fea CAGIZaare aistoiictesiccies 15 
4990..Mrs. Lispenard Stewart, N. York City. Brig C. C. Sweeny....... Mediterranean.... 11 
4991..S. S. Miss’y Asso., Warren Street Cong. 

ehurch, Brooklyn, N. Y...c-cee-scceeseeeose Bark Governor Troop.. Europe.......... Ho tle 


4992... S., No. Cong. ch., St. Johnsbury, Vt. Bark Charles Forbes.... River Platte, S. A. 10 
4993..8. S. Miss’y Asso., lst Pres. ch., Morris- 


OU AT oN ole) elcte ia (ciolatnlelslainisiels)o\ei\0\ sles s.s\vBi>~ b'sis ose Bark Chattanooga..... A QUEROE od o0 oonarrotis 13 
4994,..5. 8. Miss’y Asso., lst Pres. ch., Morris- 

HOW Ils NierOiasieiejcleicleleiareaie Peeteieiete/eleielaialeraiaia\e'e'e‘ala'e Bark Busy....-:..-s0..> Rio de Janeiro.... 11 
4995..8.S., Pres. ch., Greenburgh, (Dobb’s 

Ferry,) N. Yucctccccrcecscccrccccsccvcescs ee) SHIP VEOrald tener a canton ukallyombane oon aeoe 18 
4996..S. S., Ist Cong. ch., Orange Valley, N.J. Bark Sarah........-...- Buenos Ayres..... 12 


5001..The Countess of Aberdeen, Scotland... Ship Undaunted...... .. San Francisco..... 25 
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The thirty-three libraries refitted and 


reshipped were : 


No. 1,285, on schr. A. H. Glover, for 
Galveston ; No. 1,487, on brig L. & W. 
Armstrong, for Ponce; No. 1,782, on 
schr. A. W. Collins, for Jacksonville: 
No. 1,824, books much read, gone to 
Montevideo, on schr. WV. Smith; No. 
2,329, read with good results, gone to 
Galveston, on schr. San Juan ; No. 2,861, 
on steamer Black Diamond, for Philadel- 
phia; No. 3,060, on schr. H. A. Tabor, 
for Indianola; No. 38,201, on brig #. 
Parker, for Cuba; No. 3,366, on schr. J. 
A. Decker, for Bahamas; No, 3,585, on 
schr. W. Long, for Florida; No. 3,652, 
read with interest, gone to Porto Rico, 
on brig S. P. Smith; No. 3,750, on 
steamer Octarora, for Baltimore; No. 
3,871, on schr. D. Hddy, for Jacksonville ; 
No. 3,878, on brig Jtalia, for St. Domin- 
go; No. 3,952, on brig Brothers, for 
Halifax ; No. 4,029, on bark Union, for 
St. Thomas; No. 4,166, read with profit, 
—Captain expressed his desire to become 
a Christian—refitted and gone to Ant- 
werp, on bark JImpero; No. 4,168, on 
brig S. V. Collymore, for Bahia; No.4,170, 
read with good results, gone to Bahia, 
on brig S. D. Small; No. 4,236, on brig 
A. Raymond, for Demerara; No. 4,282, 
on schr. M. Trim, for Demerara; No. 
4,291, on schr. Rambler, for Bahamas; 
No. 4,412, on schr. M@. Freeland, for New 
Orleans; No. 4,478, on brig F. Goodale, 
for New Orleans; No. 4,558, Capt. re- 
ports the books read by officers and crew 
with profit and interest, the library was 
highly prized—gone to Porto Rico, on 
brig Daylight ; No. 3,474, on schr. Sar- 
buck, for Bucksville, 8. C. 

No. 2,556, returned in good condition, 
and the Captain writes: ‘“ I have to thank 
you for furnishing the valuable library 
for my vessel. Please change for an- 
other ;” No. 3,242, returned in good con- 
dition, books much read; No, 3,595, re- 
turned and sent to Grand Banks on schr. 
Surprise ; No. 3,799, returned in good 
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condition and gone to sea on schr. Speed- 
well, 11 men, for Grand Banks. 

No. 4,061, went to the Grand Banks 
on schr. Ponow, 12 men, care of Capt. 
Cobb who writes: “I have had your 
library since last spring, and have had it 
among three different crews, on three dif- 
ferent voyages. The men seemed delight- 
ed with the books especially on the Sab- 
bath, and they took up their leisure time 
when they had nothing else to do. I 
think the Society has done a great work, 
among the sea-faring community.” 


Nore.—The new library, No 4,976, acknowl]- 
edged in the LIFE Boat for May, 1874, as from 
Master George Davenport, should have been 
credited to Master Georgie Danforth, Morris- 
town, N. J. 


pete Se ast 
Clear Grit. 
ACTION OF A BOY WHICH GAVE FUTURE 
PROMISE OF THE MAN, 

About thirty years ago, said Judge P., 
I stepped into a book store in Cincinnati, 
in search of some books that I wanted. 
While there a little ragged boy, not over 
twelve years of age, came in and inquired 
for a geography. 

“Plenty of them,” was the salesman’s 
reply. 

“How much do they cost?” 

“One dollar, my lad.” 

“ T did not know they were so much.” 
He turned to go out, and even opened 
the door, but closed it again and came 
back. 

“T have got sixty-one cents,” said he; 
“could you let me have a geography and 
wait a little while for the rest of the mo- 
ney ?” 

- How eagerly his little eyes looked for 
an answer | and how he seemed to shrink, 
within his ragged clothes, when the man 
not very kindly, told him he could not! 
The disappointed little fellow looked up 
to me, with a very poor attempt at a 
smile, and left the store. I followed him 
and overtook him. 

“ And what now ?” I asked, 

“Try another place, sir.” 
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“Shall I go too and see how you suc- 
ceed ?” 

“ Oh, yes, if you like,” said he in gsur- 
prise. 

Four different stores I entered with 
him, and each time he was refused. 

“ Will you try again?” I asked. 

“Yes, sir, I will try them all, or I 
should not know whether I could get one.” 

We entered the fifth store, and the 
little fellow walked up manfully, and 
told the gentleman just what he wanted. 

“You want the book very much ?” 
said the proprietor. 

“Yes, sir, very much.” 

“Why de you want it so very, very 
much?” 

“To study, sir. I can’t go to school, 
but I study whenI am at home. All the 
boys have got one, and they will get 
ahead of me. Besides my father was a 
sailor and I want to learn the places 
where he used to go.” 

“Does he go to these places now?” 
asked the propietor. 

“He is dead,” said the boy softly. 
Then he added, after a while, “I am go- 
ing to be a sailor, too.” 

“Are you, though?’ ask the gentle- 
man, raising his eyebrows curiously, 

« Yes, sir, if I live.” 

“Well, my lad, I will tell you what I 
will do ; I will let you have a new geogra- 
phy and you may pay the remainder when 
you can, or I will let you have one that 
is not new for fifty cents.” 

“ Are the leaves all init, and just like 
the others, only not new ?” 

“Yes, just like the new ones.” 

“Tt will do just as well, then, and I 
shall have eleven cents left towards buy- 
ing some otherjbook. I am glad they 
did not let me have one at any of the 
other places.” 

The bookseller looked up inquiringly, 
and I told him what I had seen of the 
little fellow. He was much pleased, and 
when he brought the book along, I saw 
a nice, new pencil and some clean, nice 
white paper in it. 
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“Thank you, sir, you are so very good.” 

“ What is your name?’ 

“ William Haverly, sir.” 

“Do you want any more books?” I 
now asked him, 

“More than I ever can get,” he re- 
plied, glancing at the books that filled the 
shelves. 

I gave him a bank note, 
some for you.’’ I said. 

Tears of joy stood in his eyes. 

“Can I buy what I want with it?” 

“Yes, my lad, anything.” 

“Then I will buy a book for mother,” 
said he; “I thank you very much and 
some day I hope I can pay you back.” 

He wanted my name, and I gave it to 
him. Then I left him by the counter, so 
happy that I almost envied him, and 
many years passed before I saw him 
again. ~ 

Last year [ went to Europe on one of 
the finest vessels that ever ploughed the 
waters of the Atlantic. We had very 
beautiful weather until very near the 
end of the voyage; then came a most 
terrible storm that would have sunk all 
on board had it not been for the captain. 
Every spar was laid low, the rudder was 
almost uselegs,and a great leak had 
shown itself, threatening to fill the ship. 
The crew were all strong, willing men, 
and the mates were all practical seamen 
of the first class; but after pumping for 
one whole night, and the water gaining 
upon them, they gave up in despair, and 
prepared to take the boats, though they 
might have known no small boat could 
ride such a sea. The captain, who had 
been below with his charts, now came 
up ; he saw how matters stood, and, with 
a voice that I heard distinctly above the 
roar of the tempest, ordered every man 
to his post. 

It was surprising to sea these men bow 
before the strong will of their captain, 
and hurry back to the pumps. The cap- 
tain then started below to examine the 
leak. As he passed me I asked him if 
there was any hope. He looked at me, 
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and then at the other passengers, who 
had crowded up to hear the reply, and 
said rebukingly : 

«Yes, sir, there is hope as long as one 
inch of this deck remains above water ; 
when I see none of it then I willabandon 
the vessel, and not before, ner any one of 
my crew, sir. Everything shall be done 
to save it, and if we fail, it will not be 
from inaction. Bear a hand, every one 
of you at the pumps.” 

Thrice during the day did we despair ; 

“but the captain’s dauntless courage, per- 
severance, and powerful will, mastered 
every man on board, and we went to 
work again. 

“J will land you safely at the dock of 
Liverpool,” said he, ‘if you will be men.” 

And he did land us safely ; but the ves- 
sel sunk, moored to the dock. The cap- 
tain stood on the sinking vessel, receiving 
the thanks and the blessings of passen- 
gers as they passed down the gang plank. 
I was the last to leave. As I passed he 
grasped my hand and gaid: 

“Judge P., do you recognize me? ” 

I told him that I was not aware that I 
ever saw him until I stepped aboard his 
ship. 

“ Do you remember the boy in Cincin- 
nati?” 

“ Very well, sir; William Haverly.” 

“JT am he,” said he; “ God bless you?” 

And God bless noble. Capt. HAVERLY ! 

EN 
Love’s Question. 

A little girl often followed after her 
father, when he came into the house 
with the question, “ Father, what can I 
do for you?” And never was she hap- 
pier than when he gave her something 
to do for him. Once he said, perhaps 
tired of her asking, “ Child, why do you 
ask that question so often?” “O, fath- 
er,” she answered, with two great drops 
swelling in her eyes, “because I can’t 
help it!” 

It was love that put the question, and 
her readiness to undertake whatever he 
set her about, was proof of the genuine. 
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ness of that love; she wanted, always 
wanted, to be doing something for her 
father. 

People are sometimes in doubt wheth- 
er they love God or not. Iwilltellthem . 
how they can find out. Are you often 
asking your Heavenly Father the same 
question this little child was asking her 
earthly father? Is it one of your first 
thoughts, “ Lord, what wilt Thou have 
me do?” And do you keep on asking 
because you can’t help it? 
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Rocks and Buoys. 


A boy was once sailing down a river 
in which there was a very dangerous 
channel He watched the old steersman 
with great interest, and observed that 
whenever he came near a ball of painted » 
wood, he changed his course. 

“Why do you turn out of your way 
for those painted balls?” asked the boy. 

The old man looked up from under his 
shaggy brows, too much taken up with 
his task to talk, and ebeply. growled out, 
“ Rocks.” 

“ Well, I would not turn out for those 
bits of wood,’ said the boy ; “I would 
go right over them.” 

The old man replied only by a look. 
“Poor foolish lad,’ it said, “ how little 
you know about rocks /” 

The Bible is full of buoys to show 
where rocks are hidden. 
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Guard the Lips. 


If you your lips 
Would keep from slips, 
Five things observe with care: 
Of whom you speak, 
To whom you speak, 
And how, and when, and where. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society. 
R. P. Buck, President. 
8. H. HALL, D. D., Cor. Sec. & Treas, 
L. P. HUBBARD, Financial Agent. 
80 Wall Street, New York. 


District Secretaries: 
Rey. 8. W. HANKS, Cong’ House, Boston. 
Rey. H. BEEBE, New Haven, Conn, 


LIFE MEMBERS AND DIRECTORS. 


A payment of Five Dollars makes an Annual Member, and Thirty Dollars at one time 
constitutes a Life Member; One Hundred Dollars, or a sum which in addition te a previous 
payment makes One Hundred Dollars, a life Director. 


FORM OF A BEQUEST. 


“T give and bequeath to THE AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated b 
the Legislature of New York, in the year 1833, the sum of $—, to be applied to the chari- 
table uses and pursoses of the said Society.” 

Three witnesses should state that the testator declared this to be his last will and testa- 
- ment, and that they signed it at his request, and in his presence and the presence of each 


other. 
SHIPS’ LIBRARIES. 


Loan Libraries for ships are furnished at the offices, 80 Wall Street, N. Y., and 13 Cornhill 
Boston, at the shortest notice. Bibles and Testaments in various languages may be had 
either at the office, or at the Depository of the New York Bible Society. 7 Beekman Street. 


SAVINGS BANKS FOR SEAMEN. 


All respectable Savings’ Banks are open to deposits from Seamen, which will be kept 
safely and secure regular instalments of interest. Seamen’s Savings’? Banks as such are 
established in New York, 74-6 Wall Street and 189 Cherry Street, and Boston, Tremont 
Street, open daily between 10 and 3 o’clock. 


SAILORS’ HOMES. 


LOCATION. ESTABLISHED BY KEEPERS. 
-NEW York, 190 Cherry Street....... Amer. Sea. Friend Society. Fred’k Alexander, 
Boston, 99 Purchase Street Boston ‘ oe x ese ete pee 
PHILADELPHIA, 422 South Front St.. Penn. “ ass ee Capt. J.T. Robinson. 
WILMINGTON, cor. Front & Dock Sts. Wilm. Sea. Friend Society. Capt. W. J. Penton. 
CHARBESTON, S.C............ pe aile «Y= Charleston Port Society... Capt. Peter Smith. 
MOBILE, Ala Ladies’ Sea. Fr’nd Society. Geo. Ernst Findeisen. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal HonAC es ss oe 
HONOLULY, §. I Honolulu ‘* ee Mrs. Crabbe. 


INDEPENDENT SOCIETIES AND PRIVATE SAILOR BOARDING HOUSES. 


New YORK, 338 Pearl Street Epis. Miss. Soc. forSeamen Edward Rode. 

4 Catharine Lane. (colored) do. G. F. Thompson. 
Boston, N. Square, Mariners House.. Boston Seamen’s Aid Soc’y. N. Hamilton. 
NEW BEDFORD, 14 Bethel Court..... Ladies’ Br. N. B. P.S... Mr. & Mrs. H. G. O. Nye. 
BALTIMORE, 65 Thames Street Seamen’s Union BethelSoc. Edward Kirby. 


MARINERS’ CHURCHES. 


LOCATION. SUSTAINED BY MINISTERS 


New York, Catharine, cor. Madison. New York Port Society.... Rey. E. D. Murphy. 
cor. Water and Dover Streets Mission He Cos age “ B. F. Millard. 


Foot of Pike Street, E. R Episcopal Miss. Society... “ ‘ Robt. J. Walker, 
oe oe ‘ 


Foot of Hubert Street, N. R ‘* H. F, Roberts. 
Open air Seryice, Coenties Slip... Kae SaHic ‘* Isaac Maguire. 
Swedish & English, pier 11, N. R. Methodist O. G. Hedstrom. 
Oliver, cor. Henry Street Baptist - J. L. Hodge, D. D. 
Cor. Henry and Market Streets... Sea & Land, Presbyterian.. Mow ae Boppets D.D. 
BROOKLYN, 8 President Street Am. Sea. Friend Society... | On Helena, 
BUFFALO . P. G. Cook. 
ALBANY, Montgomery Street, Methodist ° oer J ohn Miles. 
Boston, cor. Salem & N. Bennet Sts. Boston Sea. Friend Society S. H. Hayes. 
North Square Boston Port Society “ Geo. S. Noyes. 
Cor. Commercial and Lewis Sts.. Baptist Bethel Society H. A. Cooke, 
Richmond Street IEMDISCOp a erties aatasielere 5 J. P. Robinson. 
PORTLAND, ME., Forest.n. Custom H Portland Sea. Frn’d Soc’y.. FE. Southworth. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., 52 Wickenden St Proy. Sea. Friend Society.. J. W. Thomas. 
NEeweort, &.1., 51 Long Wharf.... Individual Effort . “« C. H. Malcom, D.D. 
INE Wa BED NOR Dencwecccs:-ciccsects se cc New Bedford Port Society. J. D. Butler. 
PHILADELPHIA, c. Front & Union Sts. Presbyterian “* Vincent Group. 
Cor. Shippen and Penn Streets... Methodist -.... Sistristers William Major. 
Catharine Street. Episcopal SUDOOOCIOUR W. B. Erben. 
Front Street, above Navy Yard... Baptist . Joseph Perry. 
BALTIMORE, cor. Alice & Anna Sts.. Seamen’s Un. Bethel Soc.. Francis McCartney 
Cor. Light and Lee Streets Baltimore, S. B . “¢ RR. BR. Murphy. 
American & Norfolk Sea. DN ORne 
NORFOLK ’ Friend Societies aan ndety 
WILMINGTON, N.C Wilmington Port Society... ‘ Jas. L. Keene, Jr. 
CHARLESTON, Church, n. Water St.. Amer. Sea. Friend Soc’y... Wm. B. Yates. 
SUAVE AININGAUEM (=) efoso)=s/aicrsieis)sie sisloie,sia\e sincin.ein 0 se =z es BN 75 Richard Webb. 
MOBILE, Church Street, near Water. a ies {te 
NEW ORLEANS...... BS. SE STAOD OOO OROPO CRE IC OD o.c10 OBA OUROOSCECOO L. H. Pease. 
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AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, || 
80 Wall Street, New York. ie 
ORGANIZED, MAY, 1826-INOORPORATED, APRIL, 1893. 


P Cede 
RICHARD P. BUCK, EsqQ., President. Capt. NATH’L BRIGGS, Vice President. 
Rey. S. H. HALL, D.D., Cor. Sec'y & Treas. L. P. HUBBARD, Financial Agent. 


OxsEcTs. 1.—To improve the social, moral and religious condition of seamen , 
to protect them from imposition and fraud ; to prevent them from becoming a 
curse to each other and the world ; to rescue them from sin and its consequen- 
ces, and to SAVE THEIR SOULS. 2.—To sanctify commerce, an interest and a 
power in the earth, second only to religion itself, and make it everywhere serve 
as the handmaid of Christianity. ‘ 

MEANS OF ACCOMPLISHMENT. 1.—The preaching of the Gospel by Missionaries 
and Chaplains, and the maintenance of Bethel Churches in the principal ports of 
this and foreign countries. In addition to its Chaplaincies in the United States, 
the Society has stations in Curna, JAPAN, the SANDwicH ISLANDS, CHILI, 
BRAZIL, FRANCE, ITALY, BELGIUM, DENMARK, Norway, SWEDEN, NEw BRUNS- 
Wick, &c., and will establish others as its funds shall allow. Besides preaching 
the Gospel to seamen on ship-board and on shore, and to those who do business 
upon our inland waters, Chaplains visit the sick and dying, and as far as possible 
supply the place of parents and friends. ; 

2.—The monthly publication of the SAmLors’ MaGAZINE and SEAMEN’S FRIEND, 
designed to collect.and communicate information, and to enlist the sympathy 
and co-operation of Christians of every name, in securing the objects of the 
Society. The last of these publications, the SEAMEN’S FRIEND, is gratuitously 
furnished to chaplains and Missionaries for distribution among seamen and others. 
The Society also publishes the Lire Boar for the use of Sabbath-schools. e 

3.—LOAN LIBRARTES, composed of carefully selected, instructive, and enter- * 
taining books, put up in cases containing between forty and fifty volumes each, 
for the use of ships’ officers and crews, and placed as a general thing, in the 
care of converted sailors, who thus become for the time, effective missionaries 
among their shipmates, This plan of sea-missions contemplates much more 
than the placing of a Christian Library on ship-board, in that, (1) It places the 
library in the hands of an individual who takes it for the purpose of doing good 
with it, and who becomes morally responsible for the use made of it. (2) It 
places the library in the forecastle—the sailors’ own apartment. (8) It contem- 
plates a connection between the missionary and the individual who furnishes 
the instrument with which he works., The donor of each library is informed, 
if he requests it, when and where it goes, and to whom it is entrusted; and 
whatever of interest is heard from it, is communicated. The whole number of 
libraries sent out by the Society, is 4,400 containing 190,000 volumes. Calcu- 
lating frequent re-shipments, they have been accessible to probably 190,000 men. 
Over eight hundred hopeful conversions at sea have been reported as traceable 
to this instrumentality. A large proportion of these libraries have been pro- 
vided by special contributions from Sabbath schools, and are frequently heard 
from as doing good service. This work may be and should be greatly extended. 
More than 20,000 American vessels remain to be supplied. 

4.—The establishment of SarLors’ HomEs, READING Rooms, SAVINGS’ 
BANKS, the distribution of BrnLes, TraoTs, &c. 

The SarLors’ Hog, 190 Cherry St., New York, is the property and under 
the direction of the Society. It was opened in 1842, since which time it has ac- 
commodated over 78,000 boarders. This one Institution has saved to seamen 
and their relatives, $1,500,000. The moral and religious influence on the seamen 
sheltered there, can not be estimated. More or less shipwrecked seamen are 
constantly provided for at the Home. A Missionary of the Society is in daily 
attendance, and religious meetings are held on week day evenings. Similar 
institutions exist, in other cities, under the care of auxiliary Societies. 

NOTE.—Twenty dollars contributed by any individual or Sabbath-school, will send a Libra- 
ry to sea, in the name of the donor. Thirty dollars makes a Life-Member; One Hundred dol- 


lars a Life Director. .The SalLors’ MaGazine is, when asked for, sent grataitously to Pastors, 


who take a yearly collection for the cause, and to Life-Members and Directors, upon an annual 
request for the same. 


